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crease in Hopper 
festation Seen 


USDA Surveys 


Midwest Faces Big 
Threat; Fewer Mormon 
Crickets Predicted 


ASHINGTON — Grasshoppers 
y be on the increase during 1955, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
s warned, but Mormon crickets 
ye apparently spread little and will 
bbably need less control than in 
4. 

Results of surveys on these two 
jor crop and rangeland pests, 
kde during the summer and fall of 
54 by state and USDA entomolo- 
ts, are presented in the Feb. 25 
ue of the Cooperative Economic 
sect Report, released by the de- 
tment’s Agricultural Research 
rvice. 


Biggest grasshopper threat to 
ropland appears to be centered in 
fissouri, southern Wisconsin, the 
exas Panhandle and eastern Kan- 
as, Fall surveys also showed a 
oticeable increase of hopper popu- 
ations in northern Indiana, south- 
im Iowa, eastern Nebraska, Min- 
esota, Oklahoma, and parts of 
ontana, North and South Dakota 
nd Utah. 


There is a build-up from last year 
(Continued on page 4) 


SC to Participate 
New Fertilizer 
roject in Canada 


NEW YORK — Commercial Sol- 
pnts Corp. will participate in a Ca- 
ndian chemical project, it was an- 
bunced March 3 by J. Albert Woods, 
esident. The new company, known 
§ Northwest Nitro-Chemicals, Ltd., 
ill manufacture and market high 
alysis nitrogen and _ phosphate 
(Continued on page 5) 


Standard Oil of 
California Plans 


Fertilizer Plants 


SAN FRANCISCO—The Standard 
Oil Company of California will be- 
gin a new chemical manufacturing 
program expected to call for an in- 
vestment of as much as $16,000,000, 
according to a recent announcement 
by T. S. Petersen, president of 
Standard. 

Work is expected to begin in early 
March on basic processing units, Mr. 
Petersen said. The new processing 
units will include a new plant to 
manufacture ammonia and nitric 
acid, which will be constructed in 
Richmond, Cal., as a part of the 
company’s general expansion in the 
field of chemicals derived from pe- 
troleum. 

By-product hydrogen from existing 
oil refining operations will play a 
large part in the planned ammonia 
manufacture, according to Mr. Pe- 
tersen. 


The Standard subsidiary corpora- 
tion, California Spray Chemical 
Corp., will also construct a fer- 

(Continued on page 4) 


Delaware Calls for 
Mosquito Spray Bids 
WILMINGTON, DEL.—The Dela- 
ware State Highway Dept. will re- 
ceive bids March 16 for the airplane 
spraying over the equivalent of 65,- 
000 acres of marshland and for 50,- 
000 gal. No. 2 fuel oil in connection 
with that spraying, according to W. 
A. McWilliams, chief engineer of the 
department. The spraying, for mos- 
quito control, will be done as ordered 
between June 1 and Sept. 30. 


Fertilizer Labeling Bill 
Passes lowa House 


DES MOINES—A bill to require 
a warning label on commercial fer- 
tilizers containing any harmful or 
poisonous substances was passed re- 
cently by the Iowa House of Repre- 
sentatives and sent to the State 
Senate. 


Tariff Unit Members 
Split; German Potash 
Imports Unchanged 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Croplife Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — The U.S. Treasury Dept. Feb. 25 instructed Customs 
field officers to discontinue the withholding of appraisement of entries of 
muriate of potash from the Soviet Zone of Germany because of suspected 
dumping and to process entries of such merchandise without regard to any 


question of dumping. 


The instructions were issued after notification by the U.S. Tariff Com- 
mission of an equally divided opinion in the first case certified to it by the 
secretary of the treasury under the Antidumping Act, 1921, as amended by 


Freeport Sulphur, 


Pittsburgh Consol 
Form Potash Firm 


NEW YORK—A joint undertaking 
to produce potash from a substantial 
deposit near Carlsbad, N.M., was an- 
nounced Feb. 28 by Freeport Sulphur 
Co. and Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal 
Co. 

A new company, National Potash 
Co., has been formed to conduct the 
undertaking, according to the an- 
nouncement by Langbourne M. Wil- 
liams and George H. Love, respective 
presidents of the parent companies. 


Richard C. Wells, Freeport vice 


(Continued on page 8) 
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section 301 of the Customs Simplifi- 
cation Act of 1954. 


The divided opinion means that 
the Commission has not made an 
affirmative finding of injury, as re- 
quired by the act for the imposi- 
tion of dumping duties. 


In the Commission’s letter of noti- 
fication, the three members who 
(Continued on page 33) 


Spray Projects in 
Western Forests Hinge 
On Action by Congress 

OGDEN, UTAH—More than 600,- 
000 acres of timber in the Boise and 
Payette National Forests in Idaho 
will be sprayed by airplane this sum- 
mer to kill spruce budworm, if Con- 
gress approves special appropriations 
for the project, forest service officials 
here have announced. 

No invitations to bid will be sent 


out until Congress actually makes 
money available. ‘ 


The new announcement brought 
up to more than one and one half 
million acres the amount of bud- 
worm spraying planned in western 
timber this year—all contingent on 
Congressional action. 


Other planned budworm fights in- 
clude 600,000 acres in Oregon and 
300,000 acres in New Mexico. 


By LAWRENCE A. LONG 
Editor of Croplife 


There will be plenty of insecticidal 
aterials to fill the need for 1955; 
le Carryover of materials from 1954 
hot excessive; and the feared re- 
tion from acreage allotments will 
bt harm the pesticide industry this 
Fason! There are highlights of the 
plies coming back to Croplife from 
questionnaire sent out to the pesti- 
de trade in February. 

In addition to the above conclu- 
ons, the key men in the trade to 
om the questionnaire was directed, 
dicated a number of significant 
fnds. They said that while the mar- 
tt for additional sales of pesticides 
ough fertilizer-insecticide mixtures 
hot yet a big factor, it appears to 
* rowing and shows promise for 


Bldg. 
7-6782 


Bldg. 
br 1350 


the future. It was also established 
that many factors have mitigated 
against the “buy early” program to 
lessen its effectiveness, but at the 
same time it is regarded as a worth- 
while project. Agreement was almost 
100% on the need for dealer educa- 
tion in nearly every phase of the 
business. 

The first question asked, “Does it 


appear to you that the supply of 
pesticides for 1955 will exceed the 
demand?” Some 60% of those re- 
plying said that they look upon the 
supply situation as being a little more 
than adequate. 

One eastern supplier commented, 
“It appears to us that the supply 
and demand of pesticides should be 
in better balance in 1955 than in a 


300 Expected at NAC Spring Meeting 


ST. LOUIS — An estimated 300 industry representatives are expected to 
attend the spring meeting of the National Agricultural Chemicals Assn. at 
the Hotel Chase here March 7-9. Top authorities from industry, college and 
government will appear on a program built around the theme “Better Farming 
with Agricultural Chemicals.” Panel discussions are scheduled on herbicides, 
soil insecticides and the Miller Bill, according to Lea S. Hitchner, executive 
secretary of the association. Speakers will include W. W. Allen, Dow Chemical 


Co., NAC president. 


mproved Pesticide Supply-Demand Balance Seen 


number of years, unless some severe 
epidemic increases use far beyond 
expectations, or unusual climatic con- 
ditions appreciably decreases the use 
of pesticides.” 

Another manufacturer, located 
on the west coast, says “Even 
though some manufacturing facili- 
ties have been shut down and dis- 
mantled and others have not been 
running full-out, it appears the 
supply of pesticides for 1955 will 
be more than ample.” 


Most eloquent of all replies to the 
general marketing situation, however, 
was one from a Missouri tradesman 
who declared: “I would like to com- 
ment on one phase which we consider 
one of the industry’s greatest prob- 
lems,” he says. “That is the increas- 

(Continued on page 10) 
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Shell to Dedicate 


Ammonia Terminal 


PASCO, WASH.—Ervin L. Peter- 
son, assistant secretary of agricul- 
ture, will be the principal speaker 
at the dedication of the new Shell 
Chemical Co. anhydrous ammonia 
storage terminal here March 15: 

Dedication of the facility will start 
at 10 a.m. with a tour of the terminal 
and an exhibit of latest equipment 
used in the application of NH; on 
farm lands. 

Other speakers on the program will 
be Herbert G. West, vice president 
of the Inland Empire Waterways 
Assn., and George R. Monkhouse, vice 
president of Shell Chemical Corp. 


The new storage terminal will 
make it possible for Shell to ship 
anhydrous ammonia by special tanker 
to Portland, Ore., from its California 
plant and then ship it up the Colum- 
bia by barge for distribution to the 
Washington and Oregon wheat coun- 
try. 


Pennsalt 


Committee Studies 


Burley Overproduction 


LOUISVILLE — A sixteen man 
committee, composed of two tobacco 
men from each of the eight burley 
growing tobacco states, meeting in 
Lexington, Ky., Feb. 19, came up 
with a number of proposed regula- 
tions to stop what it called overpro- 
duction of burley tobacco. 

The group announced that it had 
decided to ask Ezra Taft Benson, 
secretary of agriculture, to “take a 
new look at the burley tobacco supply 
situation and set 1955 production and 
marketing quotas on the basis of the 
existing situation.” 

John M. Berry, New Castle, Ky., 
chairman of the committee, later 
stated that Mr. Benson would be 
asked to call a meeting in Washing- 
ton, to hear the committee’s argu- 
ments for reduced production. 

Among recommendations of the 
group for reducing burley production 
were more stringent controls on set- 


ting and following acreage quotas. 

The committee did not suggest 
changing the acreage controls to 
‘poundage controls. Previously, ° the 
Burley Tobacco Growers Cooperative 
Assn. suggested a poundage allotment 
of 1,800 pounds an acre. 

Meanwhile, Sen. Earle C. Clements 
(D., Ky.), chairman of a recently- 
appointed ‘tobacco sub-committee of 
the Senate Agriculture and Forestry 
Committee, said that the burley sit- 
uation would be among the first to 
come under attention of his group. 
The sub-committee was appointed to 
study special problems of the to- 
bacco industry. 


POTATO MEETING 


FARGO—Four North Dakota pota- 
to meetings on production and mar- 
keting problems have been scheduled 
in Mayville March 15, Grand Forks 
and Grafton March 16 and Cavalier 
March 17. Except Grafton, which is 
an evening meeting, the sessions are 
planned for 1:30 p.m. 


lush, gree 


Tacoma is National Headquarters for 
PENCO Agricultural Chemicals — 
products of quality and dependability 
for farm, field and forest. 


Lee Merrill Photo 


Chemicals 


PENCO® Agricultural Chemicals 


Technical Products: 


DDT in powder, flake, and lump form — PENTECH, the 
friable grade of technical DDT — Benzene Hexachloride, 
technical grades, low gamma and high gamma (36-46% 
isomer content) —Lindane. 


Formulated Concentrates Containing: 


Sodium Arsenite — Calcium Arsenate — DDT — BHC — 
Chlordane — Malathion — Parathion — Lindane — Toxa- 
phene — Endothal — Natural Cryolite — Sulphur — 
Sodium Chlorate — Phenyl Mercuric Ammonium Acetate. 


In 1955 look to PENCO Brand Agricultural 
Chemicals to serve your needs. Top quality, 
field-tested PENCO products have a repu- 
tation of good quality and dependability. 
In the coming year, groomed to serve you 
even better, the Pennsylvania Salt Manu- 
facturing Company of Washington will 
maintain Agricultural Chemicals manufac- 
turing and sales facilities to cover the 
country from coast to coast. 


COMPANY OFFICES 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON 
Portland, Oregon — Berkeley, California — Los 
Angeles, California — Bryan, Texas — Mont- 
gomery, Alabama — Aurora, IIlinois — Wen- 
atchee and Yakima, Washington. 
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William L. Garman 
William L. Garman Ne 
Agricultural Service 
Head for Grand River 


TULSA—Dr. William L. Garn 


has assumed duties as agricult hee 
service manager for the Grand HF... Oh 
er Chemical Division of Deereff tions j 
Co., at Tulsa. He will direct agri@ljing dey 
ture services in connection with § nainten 
company’s new ammonia and bally sup 
plant located near Pryor, Okla. Berton. 
-From 1950 until his appointm a 
with Deere & Co., Dr. Garman se io 
in the Agronomy Department at 
nell University. He was born in d 
oner, Okla., and was graduated po rai a 
distinction from Oklahoma A&M @& f 
lege, Stillwater, in 1939. Followg...° 
graduation he worked for the § achat 
Conservation Service in Texas nical 
Arkansas. During World War II 
served as a captain in the Air Fog" Ne 
After the war, Dr. Garman c@puthern ¢ 
pleted his studies in agriculture’ 
Oklahoma A&M and was awa fie 
the M.S. degree in 1946. He tg, \its™ 
served on the staff at Oklahd an 
ndent wl 


A&M as assistant professor of 
until accepting a position in 
Agronomy Department of Co 
University, Ithaca, N.Y. Later he 
tained a leave of absence from 0 
nell University and _ obtained 
Ph.D. degree in soil fertility 
soil chemistry from Ohio State 
versity. 

Dr. Garman has contributed 
merous articles and bulletins on 4 
cultural subjects to scientific 
general agricultural publications. onsar 
recently revised the second edi 
of the textbook “Using and Managiigtgb]js 
Soils” by the late A. F. Gustafg 
of Cornell. urfact 
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Pear Blight Control 
Ordinance Urged 


SACRAMENTO — The El! Dor 
County Board of Supervisors has Mith the 
quested Jack Winkler, district §Bnto Che 
torney, to prepare the preliming@Mals Divi 


raft of a county ordinance ‘nakg@cently | 


it a misdemeanor to fail to cleanf§sion dir 
pear blight. At the 

Action was taken by the supgandez, S 
visors after Lowell D. Mobley, couljer of su: 
agricultural commissioner, Yeag] 
there was a great deal of blight, "@fanager, 
in commercial orchards and ¢M#Moth app 
where. A county ordinance was MMediately 
gested when Mr. Mobley expla The ne 
that abatement proceedings U"G@e such 
the agricultural code were variot 


omerse 
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Top 600,000 Tons a 
DES MOINES—Fertilizer 
Iowa during 1954 totaled 633,037 Fe 
according to a report by Clyde Sf bined Mc 
state secretary of agriculture. 
includes 197,748 tons of mate™™a. 
and 435,289 tons of mixed fertil a ll 
Most popular grade was 5-20-20 
sales of 64,495 tons, followed by 1949 


10-10 with 45,177 tons. 


: 
| 
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lumbia-Southern 
ects Two New 


ice Presidents 


PITTSBURGH — Columbia-South- 

, Chemical Corp. has announced 

s election of Robert L. Hutchison 
img Joseph A. Neubauer as vice pres- 
for the firm. 


Mr. Hutchison, formerly general 
Manager of operations for the firm, 
as elected vice president in charge 
af operations. He also was elected 
member of the firm’s board of 
irectors. 


a director, he succeeds Dwight 
Means, vice president. Mr. Means 
ently reduced his work schedule 
a half-time basis and resigned as 
member of the firm’s board of di- 
tors. He continues with the firm 
a vice president serving in con- 
iting capacities. 


rman 
Mr. Neubauer, formerly technical 
an Nevélirector for the firm, has been 
® jected vice president in charge of 
fice esearch and development, He also 
River 5a member of the firm’s board of 
irectors. 
Ga Htuchison joined the firm dur- 
| agricultul, 1925 as a draftsman at the Bar- 
e Grand F rton, Ohio, plant. He held various 
of Deereff tions in the experimental engi- 
irect agridf.ring department, later had charge 
tion with § maintenance and construction and 
supervised all engineering at 
a. Barberton. 
i He was superintendent of the large 
at emical producing plant at Barber- 
nen in from 1940 until 1947 when he was 
iuated pointed general superintendent for 
ma A&M @° firm. He was named general man- 
9. Follows’! of operations earlier this year. 
Sow aie native of Aberdeen, Scotland, Mr. 
a tchison is a graduate of Gordon’s 
Wer College at Aberdeen. 
he Air Fo’: Neubauer joined Columbia- 
Jarman c@plthern as a chemical engineer at 
ericulturell” Barberton plant during 1933. He 
vas aware’ 2ppointed construction engineer 
46. He tg Natrium, W. Va., plant during 
Oklahd: 2nd served as plant superin- 
lene of ndent when the facility went into 
ition in oduction in 1943. 
of CorggDuring 1946 he was named tech- 
Later he gC! advisor for Columbia-Southern 
ce from (gd in 1949 was appointed technical 
obtained rector for the firm. He was elected 
fertility the firm’s board of directors last 
‘o State Up: A native of Cleveland, Ohio, 
. Neubauer is a graduate of Case 
leiiieated stitute of Technology with the de- 
stins on a’ B.S. in chemical engineering. 
cientific 
lication Monsanto Chemical 
nd Manastablishes New 
urfactant Sales Group 
ST. LOUIS — Establishment of a 
I Pw product sales group to handle 
surfactants, and the creation of a 
PW section to coordinate sales of 
E] Dor@hosphate and surfactant products 
isors has ##th the production effort in Mon- 
district Chemical Co.’s Inorganic Chem- 


prelimin 
ance “nak 
| to clean 


als Division was announced here 
rcently by Tom K. Smith, Jr., di- 
sion director of marketing. 

At the same time, Dr. Louis Fer- 
ndez, St. Louis, was named mana- 
Fr of surfactant sales, and Herbert 
- Yeagley, St. Louis, was named 
ranager, sales - production liaison. 
oth appointments are effective im- 
hediately, 

The new product group will han- 
© such products as alkyl benzene, 
© various forms of Sterox and San- 
“merse and other surface active 
sents manufactured by the division. 
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API Plant Pest Control 


Meeting Dropped for 1955 


AUBURN, ALA.—The Plant Pest 
Control Conference of Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute will not be held 
this year. This decision was made be- 
cause the prolonged drouth made 1954 
a poor research year, and repre- 
sentatives of industry and of the 
API Agricultural Experiment Station 
felt that a 1955 program would be a 
repeat of the 1954 session, with no 
significant data on new developments. 
A program committee has already 
been set up for the 1956 conference. 


CROP GROUP ELECTS 

CLEMSON, S.C.—J. Warren Tins- 
ley, Laurens, has been elected presi- 
dent of the South Carolina Crop 
Improvement Assn. for the coming 
year. B. E. Gramling, Gramling, the 
retiring president, is the new vice 
president, and Robert H. Garrison, 
Clemson, is secretary. These officers 
with Dr. W. J. Neely, Hartsville, are 
the members of the association’s ex- 
ecutive committee. 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX SALES MEETING—About 60 persons attended 
the recent week-long annual sales conference of the Bulk Sales Dept. of 
the Pacific Coast Borax Co., Division of Borax Consolidated, Ltd. The 
session was held in Death Valley, Cal., and attendance included representa- 


. tives of the Agricultural Sales Division, Industrial and Plant Food Divisions. 


Shown above are J. F. Corkill, center, vice president, bulk sales, who was 
general chairman of the conference; and K. D. Lozier, left, St. Regis Paper 
Co., New York, and G. J. Buerman, right, Ferro Corp., Cleveland, both of 
whom were guest speakers. : 


GIANT SERVANT AGRICULTURE 


He climbs higher—who helps another up. 
To be the servant of agriculture has been the 
guiding purpose of our company since its 
inception. The providing of essential plant 
food to the fertilizer industry enables many 


manufacturers to achieve new sales goals. 


POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA 
CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO. 
General Sales Office . . . 1625 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Midwestern Sales Office . . . First National Bank Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 
Southern Sales Office . . . Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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INSECT AND PLANT DISEASE NOTES 


Wisconsin Reviews 
Insect Situation 


MADISON, WIS.—A number of 
particular problems faced Wisconsin 
entomologists during 1954, according 
to the year’s summary recently re- 
leased by E. L. Chambers. He re- 
ported that the corn earworm again 
held first place as a corn pest ap- 
pearing much more abundantly than 
usual and causing widespread dam- 
age to sweet corn, field corn and 
other crops. 

Grasshopper populations are also 
building up over most of the state, 
he reports. Serious damage resulted 
in 1954 in a dozen north central 
counties where drouth conditions fa- 
vored developments and egg surveys 
reveal a potential threat over much 
of the State next summer. 

European corn borer, the popula- 
tion of which has been on a con- 
tinued decline since 1949 showed only 
a very slight increase in average, 28 
borers per 100 stalks in 1954. Con- 
siderable stalk breaking was experi- 
enced in eastern and north central 
counties. 

Armyworms which were extremely 


destructive in half a dozen counties 
in 1953, appeared abundant in many 
counties of the state in 1954 but 
were brought under control by their 
natural enemies in most cases before 
large scale control programs were 
put into action. White grub infesta- 
tions were unusually heavy through- 
out the State causing serious damage 
to corn, truck crops and small fruit 
plantings. Meadow spittlebug con- 
tinued to be one of the most serious 
pests to hay and small fruit plantings. 


Potato leafhopper has become one 
of the major pests not only to pota- 
toes, alfalfa and beans but to small 
fruits and other crops. Apple maggot 
was more abundant and destructive 
than usual in 1954 and created a seri- 
ous hazard because of the many ne- 
glected and improperly sprayed farm 
orchards in commercial growing 
areas. 

The most serious forest pest ap- 
peared to be the forest tent cater- 
pillar which infested a dozen counties 
in the important tourist area of 
northwestern Wisconsin. While nat- 
ural enemies appeared to have re- 
duced the population in the extreme 
northern area after three years’ dam- 


age, the pest is gradually spreading 
southward. 


lowa's Corn Borers 
Numerous in 1954 


AMES, IOWA—Iowa State College 
entomologists report that in 1954, 
European corn borer populations and 
damage reached the second highest 
level recorded, being exceeded only 
by those of 1949. The infestation ex- 
panded from a 1953 fall population 
of 163 borers per 100 plants (an esti- 
mated average of 19,560 borers per 
acre). Winter survival was high, 
83.2% compared with an average 
survival of 73.2%. The average popu- 
lation of borers per acre in the spring 
of 1954 was 6,240, more than a five 
fold increase over the previous spring. 
Seasonal conditions for borer develop- 
ment in central Iowa were good. 


Emergence of first brood moths 
was high and conditions for oviposi- 
tion were good. In central Iowa, a 
total of 4,110 moths was taken in 
six light traps during the spring 
flight compared with 1,452 under 
comparable conditions in 1953. Egg 
counts ranged from 15 to 400 masses 
per 100 plants, with an average of 
162. Based on eggs deposited and 
resulting larvae that matured, field 
survival of this generation was 4%. 


Duval Muriate of Potash 

ranks high as one of the essential 
nutrients which greatly increase yield | 
and profits in crop production. 


x DUVAL SULPHUR and POTASH CO. 


334 Modern Plant and Refinery at Carlsbad, New Mexico 


Address all communications to: 


ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON CoO. 


Exclusive Distributors 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Cable Address: Ashcraft 


NORFOLK, VA. ¢ CHARLESTON, 8.C, @ TAMPA, FLA, ® JACKSON, MISS. e COLUMBUS, OHIO e DES MOINES, IOWA 


Second-generation moth flight w 
heavy, 31,307 moths being taken 
six traps as compared to 10,336 
1953. Egg mass counts for this ge 
eration ranged from 20 per j 
plants to 1,190, with an average 
608. Second generation surviva] w 
estimated at 5.4%. 

In southern Iowa population tren 
followed those of central Iowa, } 
at a lower level, 

Corn earworm caused heavy dg 
age over State. Cutworms were ye 
destructive in scattered local areg 
mostly in southern half of Stat 
populations averaged % to 1 per h 
of corn. Variegated cutworm w; 
abundant in alfalfa in south hg 
during May and early June, rangi 
from 2 to 15 per square foot. 

Armyworm—Scattered infestatio 
in northern counties. In _infestd 
bluegrass averaged 5 to 6 per squal 
foot. Heavy, general infestation { 
grasshoppers in southern part duri 
hot dry period; 10 to 20 per squaj 


yard in hay and pasture, 15 to 5 Robe 
per square yard in fencerows. 

Two-spotted spider mite causd bert 
heavy damage to corn, soybeans a ) 


red clover in spots, mostly in centr; 
counties; 50 or more mites per squat/*aMe€C 
inch not uncommon but timely rai 

homp 


checked damage. 
Corn rootworms infestation norms 

(10 to 75 per hill), but less plagl&ANSAS 
lodging than usual due to dry weatifs elected 
er. Wireworms increasing in impor the Thon 
ance, seriously destructive only i§, Kansas 
local areas; as high as 75 taken fromfectors of 
a single bait trap. eceeding _ 


is Robe 
USDA SURVEY 
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on some western rangelands. So 
six million acres of range may ré 
quire grasshopper control in Mo 
tana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texa 
Colorado, Arizona, Oregon, Californi 
Wyoming, Utah, Kansas, Washing 
ton, Idaho, Nebraska and Nevada. 
The entomologists report tha 
drouth since 1950 has increased gras 
hopper problems in much of the Mid 
west and West. However, in so 
parts of New Mexico and Texas t 
weather has been so dry that eve 
grasshoppers could not survive. 
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Mormon crickets threaten 
about 83,000 western acres, more in 
than half of them in Montanag'ish Don 
Small spot areas in Colorado, Idaho," Ford, 
Nevada, Utah and Wyoming will ank Mc\V 
also warrant baiting to limit spread’ Nitro. 


of these insects. hd by Co 
long tern 


Entomologists credit much of th@n additi 
reduced threat of cricket damage t ercia. 
improved surveys and control methis in the 
ods. Following their natural cyclejstment | 
and aided by drouth, the insect@Mlon & C 
normally would be on the upswingfance of 
now. However, for the past two yeal¥ough pi 


airplanes have been used to spread comm 
insecticide - treated, steam - rolle@Mvate pla 
wheat over the crickets’ remoté 

mountain breeding grounds. This baijg The pr 
killed most of the crickets soon aftegoUthern 
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hatching, before they could band and 
invade crops, according to USDA. 


STANDARD OIL 


(Continued from page 1) 


tilizer plant to convert a substan- 
tial portion of Standard’s ammonia- 
nitric acids output into agricul- 
tural fertilizers. 


The balance will be marketed to 
industrial consumers through Oro0- 
nite Chemical Co., still another sub- 
sidiary of Standard Oil of California. 

The combined facilities of the 
plants when completed will be about 
300 tons of ammonia per day, M’. 
Petersen estimates. California Spray 


Chemical will manufacture this 2m Corp. 
monia into plant foods in both pellet !b. red 
and liquid form. drous a 

Engineering work on the pion anc 
plants is expected to begin during Seconc 
March, with completion scheduled fofF'*rway 


the middle of next year. DUS to | 
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Robert S. Thompson 


obert S. Thompson 
amed President of 
hompson-Hayward 


ANSAS CITY —C. T. Thompson 
elected chairman of the board 
the Thompson-Hayward Chemical 
, Kansas City, by the board of 
ectors of the company recently 
cceeding him as president of the 
is Robert S. Thompson, who ha. 
Pn executive vice president. 

Dther officers are Fred M. Good- 
, executive vice president; Frank 
vanaugh, vice president; L. S. De 
ey, vice president in charge of 
earch, and Robert Ballinger, secre 
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asurer and Carroll McCue as comp- 


ler and member of the board. 
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emical fertilizers. 

Associated with Commercial Sol- 
ts in this venture will be New 
itish Dominion Oil Co., Ltd., along 
h Ford, Bacon & Davis, Inc., and 
ank McMahon of Alberta. North- 
st Nitro-Chemicals will be oper- 
bd by Commercial Solvents under 
long term management contract. 
n addition to the investment by 
ercial Solvents and its associ- 
Ps in the new enterprise, the in- 
stment banking firm of Eastman 
lion & Co. proposes to raise the 
lance of the necessary funds 
ough public sale of debentures 
a common stock, as well as the 
vate placement of mortgage debt. 


The project will be located in 
outhern Alberta. Consumption of 
€ products will be in the fast 
USDA. fFowing agricultural areas of the 
airie provinces of Canada and in: 

€ northwestern U.S. 


DIL ! orthwest Nitro-Chemicals will be 
1) Pplied with natural gas from the 
zikom Gas Reserve owned by New 
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substan- Fitish Dominion Oil Co., Ltd. and 
ammonia- F Con Oil & Gas Co. The prime 
. agricul- @"tractor will be Ford, Bacon & 


BVIs, Inc. of New York City, with 
Pmmercial Solvents serving as con- 
arketed tOMflting engineers, Construction is ex- 
ugh Oro-Bcted to begin shortly, with comple- 


other sub-Mn schedule 
Californiafixt “year d for the latter part of 
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Price Reduction 

nia Spray#PAN FRANCISCO — Shell Chemi- 
> this am: 


Corp. last week announced a 1¢ 


oth pellet’>. reduction in its price of an- 

| oe ammonia in eastern Wash- 
the new pon and Oregon. The reduction is 
in during Second since the firm opened its 


eduled for™#'erway route to distribute anhy- 


Rain Brightens 
Farm Outlook 
In the Mid-South 


MEMPHIS — Rains over much of 
the Mid-South halted farm opera- 
tions, but much planning for crops 
was done, according to extension offi- 
cials in their weekly reports. 


Mississippi extension _ specialists 
said heavy rains halted land-breaking, 
but pointed out that the mild weather 
aided the growth of home gardens 
and grazing crops. 


Fruit tree growers were remind- 
ed by Chesley Hines, extension 
horticulturist, that trees should be 
Sprayed for control of San Jose 
scale’ before fruit and leaf buds 
begin to swell. 

C. A. Vines, associate director of 
the Extension Service in Little Rock, 
Ark., said Arkansas farmers have 
been doing considerable work and 


on-the-farm storage facilities for soy- 
bean production. 


He had earlier predicted that 
farmers in East Arkansas particu- 
larly will turn to more soybean 
production this year because of re- 
duced cotton and rice acreage 
quotas. 


He reported stockponds and reser- 
voirs are in “good shape” now as a 
result of the rains and snows this 
winter, but underground water levels 
still are low. 

Farmers are beginning to do some 
gardening. Land-breaking continued 
and there was a general increase in 
planning for this year’s crops, he said. 


Pakistan Allotment 


WASHINGTON — Pakistan has 
been allotted $165,000 to buy agricul- 
tural pesticides from U.S. sources. 
Procurement can start at any date, 


but delivery must be made not later 
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Georgia Farmers Still 
Fighting Drouth Effects 


ATLANTA — Georgia farmers, 
fighting back after the worst drouth 
in the history of the state weather 
bureau stations, aren’t out of the 
woods yet. 

Although rains by now have given 
good soakings to virtually every part 
of the state, continued cold weather 
has so slowed pasture growth that 
many farmers are still faced with 
serious livestock feed problems. 

Spring-like weather recently has 
kicked off a pasture growth to some 
extent. 


CORN BORER SPREADS 


FARGO—The corn borer chewed 
its way into two additional North 
Dakota counties—Dunn and Grant— 
during 1954, according to North Da- 


planning toward constructing more than June 30, 1955. kota Extension Service. 


treat for soil 


aldrin 


| faldrin formulations pay! 


When rootworms and other soil pests hit the corn 
belt, it’s a safe bet that growers will use aldrin. 
By killing rootworms quickly and easily, aldrin has 
won the position of No. 1 soil insect control. 
Aldrin gets the other soil pests too! In addition to 
rootworms, aldrin gives the same outstanding control 
of wireworms, white grubs and others. 


Since aldrin is compatible with most farm chemicals, 
it can be mixed readily with fertilizers. Many growers 
prefer to save labor by applying aldrin in an aldrin- 

fertilizer mix. Or, it can be applied as a row or broadcast 
spray. More and more growers will be using aldrin, so be 
sure you have adequate supplies. 
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CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


Chemical Partner of Industry and Agriculture 
P. O. Box 1617, Denver 1, Colorado 


1221 Locust Street, St. Lovis 3, Missouri 
Houston New York + San Francisco + Jackson, Miss. 


Atlanta 


DUS to the area, via Pasco, Wash. 
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Moisture Supply 
Big Question Mark 
For Texas Farmers 


BIG SPRING, TEXAS — Texas 
farmers are more hopeful than they 
have been in several years, but are 
anxiously watching the weather signs. 
A lot of rain fell during the winter, 
first in one section, then another. 
However, no large area received more 
than three or four inches altogether. 
There is still some moisture in the 
soil, but with cloudless days and the 
west winds beginning to rumble, 
farmers know more moisture must 
come before planting time. 


Small grain pastures in West 
Texas are at a standstill and fur- 
nish little grazing. Plowéd land is 
drying out, and of course ranges 
are so bare that ranchers don’t ex- 
pect any grass for another two or 
three years. 


Irrigation wells have gone down 


steadily for several years, and are 
now being put down frantically by 
dryland farmers. Hundreds are being 
drilled every week and few of them 
are plugged. If a well tests only fifty 
gallons a minute, the owner puts a 
small electric motor on it and uses 
it. Many of these little wells paid for 
themselves last year with one crop. 
By using fertilizers and insecticides, 
farmers often made two bales of cot- 
ton per acre on irrigated land, while 
dryland farmers produced less than 
a fourth bale to the acre._ 

At present, irrigation farmers are 
busy applying a pre-planting water- 
ing. Also many of them are putting 
down anhydrous ammonia. 

Dryland farmers are waiting and 
hoping. Rain used to fall in West 
Texas. Maybe it wili again in 1955. 


SWISS SULFUR IMPORTS 
ZURICH — Switzerland has abol- 
ished, effective Feb. 17, import li- 
censing requirements for sulfur, 
which have been in effect since 1951. 


Serious Weed Problem 
Seen in Colorado 


COLLINS, COLO.—A seri- 
ous problem of weed control in 1955 
has been forecast by Rodney Tucker, 
Colorado A&M Extension agroonmist. 
Perennial weeds become more trou- 
blesome during and following a dry 
year, he points out. This is true on 
irrigated as well as on dry land. 

Perennial weeds such as Canada 
thistle and bindweed are deep-rooted. 
They have the ability to reach deep 
into the soil for their moisture. Thus, 
many Colorado ranchers and farmers 
will find that patches of perennial 
weeds have spread and become more 
vigorous. 


NEW MEXICO MEETING 
STATE COLLEGE, N.M. — Three 
district fertilizer meetings have been 
scheduled by New Mexico A&M Col- 
lege. They will be held at Aztec 


March 8, Espanola March 10 and 


Las Vegas March 11. 


The most 


the NEW Bemis 
Bag 


The Bemis “Mr. Little’ Valve Sleeve was 
conceived by L. E. Little and H. E. Little, 
prominent men in the fertilizer industry. 


revolutionary Multiwall 
Bag development in years! 


Just as the check valve in a water 
pipe prevents back flow, so does 
the valve in a Bemis Multiwall. The 
valve sleeve does the trick. 


is avoided. 


customers. 


Maximum Sifting Protection——Creases in the 
valve sleeve—a new principle give a faster- 
acting, tighter closure particularly with trou- 
blesome granular or pelletized products. It 
really seals in the bag contents. 


Valve Corner Moisture Protection—Since bag 
contents do not get into the valve pocket, 
“wick” action that draws moisture into the bag 


Cleaner Packing— Handling—Shipping—No 
more spilled fertilizer on packing room floors and 
conveyors; no more dirty cars received by your 


Ask your Bemis Man for the complete details. 
He’ll gladly show and demonstrate the revolu- 
tionary new “‘Mr. Little’’ Valve Bag. Write or 
call him today. 


Bemis 


General Offices —St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


*Pat, Applied for 


George B. Beitzel|, 
Pennsalt Presiden 


To Retire Soon 


PHILADELPHIA — George 
Beitzel, president of the Pennsylva 
Salt Manufacturing Co., has , 
pressed to the board of directors ; 
desire to retire as chief exec; 
later this year when he comple 
25 years’ service with the compaj 


At the same time, he recon 
mended that William P. Drake } 
appointed executive vice pres‘den 
and elected to board membershj 
Both recommendations were 4 
proved. 


“Mr. Drake’s appointment as ex 
utive vice president,” Mr. Beit 
said, “makes possible a gradual ; 
orderly transfer of responsibility 
the interim, and will enable ys 
carry forward our projected exp; 
sion program according to schedyl 

Commenting on these devel 
ments, Leonard T. Beale, board ch 
man, stated: “Pennsalt experiend 
unparalleled expansion during | 
Beitzel’s tenure, and it is only natu 
that the Board was reluctant to 
cede to his wishes. We are grate 
for his important contribution to 
success. of our enterprise over 
past 25 years and look forward 
his counsel for many years to co 

While only 42 years of age, } 
Drake has been a member of 
Pennsalt organization for 21 yea 
He was first employed as a stud 
trainee during summer vacatid 
while still studying at Bowdoin C 
lege. 

After three years of techni 
training in several of the compa 
industrial chemicals plants, he was 
signed to the sales organization. F 
1941 to 1949 he served successiy 
as sales manager of the chemi 
specialties department, assistant 
president and vice president in cha 
of sales. 

Mr. Drake became president of 
Industrial Chemicals ~ Division 
March, 1954, when expansion of 
consolidated company led to the f 
mation of two new major operat 
divisions. 

Mr. Beitzel became the 13th pre 
dent of this 104 year old compan 
1949. He was the first chief exe 
tive to be selected from the sa 
organization. A native Philadelphi 
he attended the University of Pel 
sylvania, and began his business 
reer with the Commercial Trust { 
of Philadelphia. He joined Penn 
following an association with | 
Yarnall Paint Co. of which he W 
vice president. 


Fertilizer Aids 
Big Cotton Yield 


EL PASO, TEXAS — Farmers 
the Upper Rio Grande Valley real 
that crop rotations help soil fertili 
but they are also learning that ©? 
mercial fertilizers must be used 
get the highest yields. The best ¢ 
ton production record so far is t 
of Jack and Kent Deputy who ma 
an average yield of 2.6 bales ? 
acre. 

This was grown on land that 
been in cotton for 12 straight ye4 
They point out that the high ye 
were made because of a good cott 
year and nitrogen fertilizer, w'! 
they applied at the rate of * 
per acre. 

On 36 acres they harvested 94 2 
of short staple cotton. This 1s "™ 
an all time record for the area arou 
El Paso. 


Federal Dividend 


LOUISVILLE — Federal 
Co. directors have declared @ @ 
dend of $1 a share, payable Mare 
to owners of record Feb. 24. A @ 
dend of the same amount w4s'° 
clared at this time last year. 
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5 a stud (Xanthomonas vesicatoria) growers 
er vacati season, Florida tomato and pepper 
Bowdoin it to save the crop 0 A ptt 4 
used i pate cterial spot disease. Agri pow 
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l for walnut blight, 
bacterial leaf rot of philodendron 
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— ° fills a need in the 
Agri-mycin 100 dis- 
These diseases, ed, can now be __ orchard, vegetable an fer 
ty who ma successfully contro , : prevention program é Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
6 bales B ith Pfizer's great, ease t. News that Agri- 6, New York 
sprayed away ws bination, Agri- other produc bis Brooklyn 6, 
new antibiotic COMING 00 is the mycin 100is now availa ag 
high yie mycin* 100. Agri-mycin 1 : suppliers of agricultural Spray ae. Terramycin® brand of Oxytetrav 
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ALABAMA « 
CALGARY, ALTA. CANA 


LOW-COST 
EQUIVALENT 


OF BORAX 


“AGRICULTURE 


Specially developed for 
the Fertilizer Trade 


Here’s borax at the lowest 
. it’s FERTILIZER BORATE 


analysis and lower unit cost. The high 


boron content of this prod 


available in a form ideally suited to agri- 
cultural requirements. You'll blend the 
FinE MEsH with other plant foods for 
borated fertilizers and offer the COARSE 
MEsH for direct applications. 


You save on costs of storage, 
handling and transportation 


FERTILIZER BORATE—High Grade, be- 
cause of its higher analysis... 
moisture content (5 mols)... 
important money. In formulating mix- 
tures containing borax, only 82.9 lbs. of 
FERTILIZER BORATE-High Grade are re- 
quired for each 100 lbs. of Borax that 


you guarantee. You figure 


Write to the of 


* 2021 46th 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI « Bex 296 


630 PLAE E, 10s ES, CALIF. 100 PRRK AVE., 


ial Bank Bldg. 


cost per unit 
with higher 


uct is readily 


and lower 
saves you 


the savings! 


COLEMANITE-High Grade...a slowly 
soluble lime borate for light and 
porous soils, or in regions of high 
rainfall. Content of BoOs ranges 
from 32% to 35%. Bulletin PF-2. 


POLYBOR-2... Highly soluble. Con- 
tains 20.5% Boron or 66% B2Os. 
Applies as a spray or dust; compat- 
ible with insecticides and fungicides 
currently in use and may be applied 
in the same solutions. Bulletin PF-4. 


new YORK 


fice you tor information 


PORTLAND, OREGON ioheson Stree 
d Orive 


KNOXVILLE, TERN, 
GQUSTON, TEXAG + 1563 Moding Streat 
WISCONSIN « 4808 Capital Ave. 


$. 


NEW POTASH FIRM 


(Continued from page 1) 


president and controller, will be 
president of National Potash. 
Thomas G. Ferguson, formerly a 
vice president of one of Pittsburgh 
Consol’s divisions, will be operating 
vice president of the new company. 


The project, including mine, plant 
and related facilities, will call for an 
estimated capital outlay of $19,000,- 
000. National Potash has arranged to 
borrow $12,500,000 from an insurance 
company, and Freeport and Pitts- 
burgh Consol will each supply half of 
the remaining capital requirements. 
The facilities will be designed to pro- 
duce potash conaining the equivalent 
of approximately 250,000 tons of po- 
tassium oxide per year. 

Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co. 
is a producer of bituminous coal. Last 
year it produced more than 22,500,000 
tons of coal from its wholly owned 
or associated mines in West Virginia, 
Kentucky, Ohio and Pennsylvania. 

Freeport Sulphur Co. is a producer 
of sulphur, operating mines in Louisi- 
ana and Texas. It is currently produc- 
ing oil from fields in four states, and 
it has interests in other minerals. 


The area in which National 
Potash will conduct its operations 
in New Mexico is about 32 miles 
east of Carlsbad on the Lea and 
Eddy county line. The company has 
taken over potassium leases award- 
ed Freeport by the Department of 
Interior on 12,775 acres. It also 
has taken over federal permits and 
state leases on additional acreage. 


Freeport discovered the potash 
deposit in exploratory drilling begun 
in 1949. Some 60 core tests, involv- 
ing more than 100,000 feet of drilling, 
have been completed. 
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Richard C. Wells 
To Head National Potash 


build a refinery’ and related facilities 
and install a 21-mile water pipeline 


Production is scheduled to begin jngpmine wh) 
1957. ome “fix 
ly slowly 
Soil-plant- 
Pesticide Meetings 


Austrializa 
contami! 


Scheduled in Missouri 


COLUMBIA, MO.—A series of disgttition: 
trict meetings has been arranged atge! interre! 
which the University of Missouri Col-ffU": 
lege of Agriculture recommendations fertilize 
for use of herbicides and insecticidesfe resea: 
during 1955 will be discussed. Theselbrtilizer - 
will be open meetings for all inter-Miyding th 
ested individuals. des with 


The schedule is as follows: reparation 
March 14, Farmington; March 15,%orm comp 
Sikeston; March 16, Cabool; Marchif the mix 
17, Rolla; March 19, Clinton; March 


30, Mt. Vernon; April 4, St. Joseph;jgVatershe 


About two years will be required | April 5, Chillicothe; April 6, Kirks-gp "iterat 
by National Potash to sink shafts, | ville, and April 7, Mexico. Pong” 
ion and 

ed hydra 


BURROWS 
EZE - MOVE 


BULK 
SCALE 


BAG CONVEYOR 


Burrows has conveyors 
for every need engi- 
neered and designed to 


bag pilers, etc. 


1316-V Sherman Ave. 


Self-discharging—Brake Equipped—Easy 
Rolling—Rugged and Dependable and | 


The EZE-MOVE Bulk Scale has a 1,000-Ib. capacity Fairbanks-Morse 
scale built into it so that any lot of material can be weighed down to 
the ounce as it is handled. Eliminates hopper scales and special stops 
at floor scales. The conveyor bin is built of 14 gauge steel, complete 
gravity discharge. The bin has a capacity of 18 cubic feet. 


PORTABLE 

ELEVATOR 
All bolted construction 
—extend any model 
with 4 ft. sections, from 
8 to 28 feet in length 
—labor saving, one man 
floor — stationary — will handle 500 bu. 
shelled corn per hour. tures. 


All Your Needs — All The Time 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION! 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
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VERTICAL 
CONVEYOR 


For faster vertical han- 
dling of grain, feed, 
minerals, etc. Built to 
the length you need in 
diameters of 6” — 9” — 
12”. Easy clean out fea- 
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cs for Expanded 


lizer Research 


ASHINGTON—The Soils-Water- 
tilizer Research Advisory Com- 
ttee of the USS. Department of 
iculture in its meeting this year 
developed recommendations for 
boarch in (1) basic soil-water-plant 
gtionships, (2) soil-plant-animal 
trition relationships, (3) fertilizer 
rovement, (4) watershed research 


(5) soil and water improvement 


bearch. 
koil-water-plant relationships—(1) 
Htiate research on the fundamental 
hects of soil structure that affect 
» production of crops; (2) initiate 
comprehensive study of the com- 
bx interrelation of factors which 
Auence the movement of water into 
d through soils; (3) expand pres- 
t work on soil organic matter and 
trogen availabiilty to include 
dies on how organic matter func- 
is in the improvement of soil 
d facilitiesflycture, water penetration and root 
er pipelinef#tension, and initiate studies to de- 
0 begin j ine why some nutrients tend to 
ome “fixed” in the soil and are 
ly slowly released to plants. 


Soil-plant-animal nutrition rela- 


Is 


otash 


S nships—(1) In view of increasing 

fustrialization, initiate studies of 
uri contaminants on soils, plants and 
ries of dis.gttition; (2) expand studies of min- 
rranged aie! interrelationships in animal nu- 
ssouri Col- tion. 


nendation Fertilizer improvement — Under- 
nsecticidesfe research in the technology of 
sed. These rtilizer - pesticide mixtures, in- | 
* all inter luding the compatibility of pesti- 
ides with fertilizer materials, the 


WS: reparation of mixtures having uni- 

March 15,@rm composition, and the stability 

ol; +Marchiif the mixtures, 

on; March 

3t. research—The commit-) 
p reiterated its recommendation of 


6, Kirks 
st year; (1) that there is pressing 
ed for intensive analysis, interpre- 
ion and publication of accumu- 
ed hydrologic data; (2) that gen- 
alized designs be adapted for dis- 
arging flood flows over and around 

and (3) that evaluation of the 
ages and possible benefits from 
posit of sediment on valley floors 
undertaken, but only where there 
imminent need for this type of 
ta in evaluating costs and bene- 
s of flood control structures. 


Soil and water management re- 
arch—The committee recommend- 
: (1) expansion of humid region 
igation research, (2) expansion of 
id region drainage research and 
) repeated its recommendation of 
st year that further research is 
eded on the integration on a field 
d farm unit basis of various soil, 
hter and related practices into prac- 
al systems of conservation farming 
ith the department encouraging 
Ale agricultural experiment stations 
start this work). 
1 stops Committee members attending the 
mplete eeting were Wayne M. Akin, West- 
1 Farm Management Co., Phoenix, 
1z.; Russell Coleman, National Fer- 
izer Assn., Inc., Washington, D.C.; 
- Lewis David, Corsicana, Texas; 
Dwyer, Weymouth, Mass.; 
alr P. Guess, Jr., Denmark, S.C.; 
- W. Horner, Horner & Shifrin, St. 
Duis, Mo.; Lester F. King, Helix, 
&; D. F. Peterson, Jr., Colorado 
& M College, Fort Collins, Colo.; 
orman J. Volk, Purdue University, 


fayette, Ind., and James J. Wall- 
ilt to e, Towa State College Agricultural 
== Cundation, Ames, Iowa. Carleton P. 
t fea- arnes of the Agricultural Research 


‘vice is executive secretary of the 
pmmittee, 


ir Pollution 
YmMposium Set 


LOS ANGELES — A program of 
technical papers has been estab- 


Shed for the 3rd National Air Pol-. 


‘ion Symposium to be held Apri 
pril 
ton, Ill. BB20 2: the Huntington-Sheraton 
Otel, Pasadena, Cal. 
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GEIGY PRODUCTS 
NOW AVAILABLE 
TO DEALERS, 
FORMULATORS 
AND MIXERS 


Geigy DDT 

Geigy Diazinon ® 

Geigy Chlorobenzilate 
Geigy Sequestrene NAFe 
Geigy Methoxychlor 
Geigy BHC 

Geigy Heptachlor 

Geigy 2,4-D Weed Killer 
Geigy Brush Killers 
Geigy Aldrin 


now in Des Moines 
GEIGY PLANT 


centrally located in 
YOUR growing market! 


To give you the best service and: the best 
products, GEIGY has moved its Midwest 
headquarters to its new Des Moines chemical 
plant . . . one of the most modern and most 


advanced industrial plants in the world. 

To give you more money-making opportun- 
ities, GEIGY is continually developing more 
effective products through research . . . to give 
you the opportunity to sell the best possible 
chemical protection for livestock, farms and 
gardens. 


for the finest agricultural chemicals, plus a complete package line for: 
home & garden, livestock, seed treating, remember this new address: 


GEIGY AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


DIVISION OF GEIGY CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
3525 Vandalia Road + Telephone 62-3146 + Des Moines, Iowa 


’ Originators of DDT Insecticides. 


. 
2 
| 
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PHILLIPS 


NOW AVAILABLE IN NEW POLYETHYLENE 
LINED 80 AND 100 POUND BAGS. 


These new multi-wall polyethylene lined bags assure a 


free-flowing, easy-to-use-product. 


33.5% Nitrogen 


Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate is 
guaranteed to contain 33.5% Nitrogen: 


16.75% nitrate nitrogen 


16.75% ammonia nitrogen 


Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate is prilled. The small, 
coated pellets flow freely, resist caking, handle easily. This 
superior fertilizer is highly recommended for top dressing 
small grains, seed grasses; side dressing for row crops; 


preplant and broadcasting applications. 


As a companion high nitrogen fertilizer for mixed goods, 
Phillips also produces Ammonium Sulfate (21% Nitrogen) 


in 80 and 100 pound bags. 


New 80 and 100 pound 
polyethylene lined bags 


IN A FERTILIZER, IT’S PERFORMANCE THAT COUNTS. 
THIS SHIELD IS YOUR GUARANTEE OF HIGH QUALITY, 
HIGH NITROGEN FERTILIZER. 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A Subsidiary .of Phillips Petroleum Company 
BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 


OFFICES: 


7 South Dearborn St. 
606 Hubbell Bidg. 

1112 N. Pennsylvania St. 
500 West 39th St. 

212 Sixth St. South 
WOW Building 

4251 Lindell Bivd. 

1708 Utica Square 

501 KFH Building 


CHICAGO, ILL.— 
DES MOINES, IOWA— 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.— 
KANSAS CITY, MO.— 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. — 
OMAHA, NEB.— 
ST. LOUIS, MO.— 
TULSA, OKLA.— 

WICHITA, KAN. — 


Phone: Andover 3-3472 
Phone: 3-3291 

Phone: Melrose 5-8371 
Phone: Logan 5125 
Phone: Main 7461 
Phone: Jackson 5911 
Phone: Jefferson 1-6677 
Phone: 7-7561 

Phone: Forest 3-0294 


PESTICIDE SURVEY 


(Continued from page 1) 


ing menace of consignment sales of 
agricultural chemicals. 


“We believe this is the most dan- 
gerous practice affecting our in- 
dustry. We feel that it has much 
to do with demoralizing prices and 
contributes to low margins. We 
also feel that it contributes to the 
instability of the industry by creat- 
ing credit, extension of sales and 
inventories that can only cause dif- 
ficulty and demoralize prices as 
well as weaken, not only the sup- 
plying formulator but the so-called 
consignment customer who in turn 
extends his business operation be- 
yond what his capital can sustain. 


“We believe this practice must be 
stopped at the basic producer’s door, 
and the greatest offenders are the 
so-called integrated and basic com- 

“We, for one, are firm believers in 
the fact that a man who pays cash 
or pays for merchandise on regular 
terms is entitled to a better price. 
It is an absolute certainty that the 
cost of consignment is in effect a 
price concession and any supplier can 
show a savings on sales made on 
regular terms.” 


Carry-Over from ‘54 | 
Smaller Than Expected 


For a number of years back, the 
carry-over of inventories has been a 
serious factor in planning production 
schedules in the pesticide trade. Is 
this phase of the business causing 
this year’s program to start out under 
a handicap? 

Croplife asked this question: “Does 


‘| your company have much of a carry- 


over from the 1954 season?” 


About 20% of those replying said 
that they have a big carry-over; 
22% indicated their left-over in- 
ventory was “normal” or “average” 
and 58% said, happily, that they 
have a “low” or at least not a large 
stock on hand from last year. 


One midwestern formulator told 
all in reporting that “We have a 
normal carry-over of pesticides, ap- 
proximately 25% of our estimated 
volume. Approximately 90% of this 
is in the form of technical materials 
and 10% in the form of finished 
goods.” 

Another respondent wrote in that 
he has a sizeable carry-over on some 
items such as 2,4-D. Another firm 
comments optimistically that “Gen- 
erally speaking, we are looking for- 
ward to a good year. So far, our 
sales of agricultural chemicals are 
ahead of last year’s and we feel 
that this trend will continue.” 


Among those who report too 
much of a carry-over is an eastern 
firm which states that its left-over 
stock from 1954 is equal to about 
60% of last year’s sales. 


The “childish price cutting, throat 
slashing methods of approach” to the 
problems of the industry were as- 
sailed by one questionnaire returner 
who observes further that “somebody 
must take the responsibility of steer- 
ing this industry to the point that 
it approaches its merchandising and 
selling program in an adult manner. 
. . . It appears to me at this time 
that there is more confusion than 
normal, even though the prospects 
are better than normal.” 


Trade Looks at Mixes 
Of Pesticides, Fertilizer 


In many states, the mixture of 
pesticides with fertilizers is becom- 
ing popular, and in some areas this 
practice is being recommended. There 
are admittedly many factors miti- 
gating against this type of operation, 
however, particularly in matters of 


registration and labeling. Still the 
idea is spreading and is apparently 


gaining in favor as ways are found 
to prefect the mixing of materials 


Naturally, the grower’s interest 
in this type of material lies in his 
being able to apply both fertilizer 

_and pesticide at one application 
thus affecting quite a savings, 


The attraction for the insecticide 
manufacturer and formulator lies, of 
course, in his finding an extra mar. 
ket with the fertilizer mixer in pyro. 
viding materials for this operation, 

It was interesting to find from an. 
swers to the questionnaire, that quite 
a substantial number of those re. 
plying recognize this as a potentia] 
means of selling more materials. 


To the question: “Do you expect 
to find an extra market through 
mixing various pesticides with fer- 
tilizers?”, 28% gave a definite 
“yes” answer, and an additional 
11% indicated that they were con- 
sidering seeking such a market. 


Here’s what some of the trades- 
men had to say on the subject: “We 
have already enjoyed a good market 
through the sale of pesticides to fer- 
tilizer manufacturers and anticipate 
that this volume will increase ma- 
terially during the 1955 season.” 
Another firm indicated that it ex- 
pects to do some business with fer- 
tilizer manufacturers through a pre- 
emergence weed control preparation 
while still another speaks of his fer- 
tilizer-insecticide business as “grow- 
ing, but still very small.” 


One west coast respondent com- 
ments that “We do not know 
whether mixing of pesticides with 
fertilizers will increase the over- 
all use of pesticides. We would 
rather see each applied separately 
as needed.” 


Thus, if any conclusion can be 
drawn from the replies, it would be 
that the basic idea of mixing these 
two agricultural materials is not 
shrinking. Growth is slow, however, 
and progress will probably have to be 
measured over a period of years. 


Reduced Acreages No 
Deterent to Business? 


Another factor which could affect 
the pesticide industry for good or ill, 
is that of reduced acreages on many 
basic crops in the U.S. Will this re- 
sult in restricted use of pesticides in 
keeping with fewer acres? Or, will it 
make the crops grown on these areas 
so valuable that extra amounts of 
insecticides, fungicides and weed kill- 
ers will be used to protect the plants’ 


There are apparently sound argu- 


NEW CORROSION 
RESISTANT TANK 


REINFORCED PLASTIC WITH 
STAINLESS STEEL FITTINGS 


LIGHT WEIGHT—LOW COST 


Proven Superiority for 
phosphoric acid fertilizer and 
other highly corrosive 
liquids 
500, 200, 80 gal. sizes in stock 
Other sizes available 


Pacific Plastics Co. 
2724 6th Place South Seattle, Wash. 
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d argu- 


vats on both sides, but there is 
tainly no doubt which way the 
xticide industry sees it. Of those 
no replied to the Croplife ques- 
pnnaire, 88% said that they do 
t intend to cut down production 
cause of acreage restrictions, 


ne questionnaire asked: “Acreage 
iments and the resultant reduc- 
n in many row Crops has been re- 
rded as a threat to pesticidal sales 
lume for 1955. Do. you plan to re- 
e your over-all production to al- 
for such shrinkage?” 
nne firm, located in a cotton-grow- 
, area, answered in this way: “Of 
s crops affected by acreage allot- 
ints, cotton is the only one of 
rtance as a pesticide market. 
ce the intensity of infestations ex- 
ds over such a wide range, it is 
much more important factor than 
eage allotments. There is no pre- 
ting infestations, so we plan an 
erage year’s program.” 


A middle-western company spokes- 
an says, “We do not anticipate 
hat acreage allotments will ma- 
prially affect our sales volume in 
955 below that of 1954. Large 
prry-over and poor prices on some — 
bw crops could materially decrease 
he call for agricultural chemicals 
these crops.” 


rom the deep south comes this 
tement, “No, our production won’t 
cut to allow for fewer acres under 
tivation. We feel that each acre 
] be treated better to get. maxi- 
production.” A neighboring com- 
itor views the situation in a very 
ilar light. He, also, plans to keep 
production because “allotments 
d to ingrease demand for insecti- 
es.” 
Another confident note is sounded 
ma northeastern company spokes- 
n who says, “We feel confident 
nt new uses and increased use of 
sticides will more than offset any 
line in use due to acreage allot- 
nts." His counterpart, also on the 
st coast, observes that acreage al- 
ents will have little effect on 
inking pesticide sales “because 
ers now want to grow more on 
h acre and we expect more thor- 
eh pesticide programs.” 


From the deep south comes a 
gnificant comment, particularly 
nce pesticides for cotton pest con- 
ol comprise a large portion of 
is firm’s business. He says, “No, 
e don’t expect to cut down pro- 
ction, because we believe that 
e acreage reductions will not af- 
Pct pesticide sales materially, par- 
cularly as regards cotton insecti- 
des!” 


Another southern firm, without 
borating further, merely said that 
rir production would be reduced 
bm the long-time average, but that 
would not be reduced further from 
e 1954 level. This meant, in effect, 
at recent acreage allotments would 
Wenn a bearing on their planning 


buy Early" Program 

ails, Reports Indicate 
Pesticide tradesmen still hopeful 
at the “Buy Early” program for 
€ industry may some day succeed 
€ apparently in the minority, if 
ults of the current questionnaire 
© any criterion. Some 76% of the 
Plies termed the “buy early” pro- 
am a “complete failure,” a “wash- 


indicated that it “won't 


| At the same time, a few firms 
Nd report success in this line. 
hese comprised less than 10%, 
however. One middle-western re- 
Pondent said that 
ders are moving very satisfac- 
orily” and another said that he 
can’t tell” whether the program 
) Working or not. Another spokes- 
4n for a cooperative group says 
hat farmers are buying early in 
'S section. “Our cooperative pro- 


motes an advance order program 
successfully,” he reports. 


More articulate, however, were 
those who reported negatively on the 
buy early program’s progress. One 
prominent southern firm says that 
the effort has not worked in the 
past and “I do not think it will be 
successful because the farmers have 
been burned and burned badly for 
three years in a row by buying 
early.” 

Another spokesman, representing a 
basic manufacturer, observes that it 
is possible to sell dealers to a cer- 
tain extent, but that the program re- 
ceives a “very poor response” from 
farmers themselves. 


From California, an insecticide 
manufacturer with many years of 
observation behind him, says that 
“Farmers and dealers seem thor- 
oughly convinced that they can get 
what they need when they need it, 
so the buy-early program has failed 
rather completely.” 


Here is the comment of a mid- 


western manufacturer on the subject: 
“The idea of getting dealers and 
farmers to buy early is an excellent 
one. We should say that a very slight 
progress has been made in this line. 
We certainly wish the buy-early pro- 
gram could be promoted further. 
However, with the plant facilities 
we have, we feel that we can handle 
adequately any emergency infesta- 
tions in the area which we.service.” 


“Dealers Need Help" 
Tradesmen Agree 


The final question dealt with prob- 
lems of education of local dealers on 
insecticide terminology, sales promo- 
tion ideas and other helps. Because 
the subject is one for discussion and 
comment, naturally, there was a con- 
siderable amount of both as is seen 
in the following excerpts: 


‘Dealers most certainly could be 
better educated than they are at 
present. We have no concrete sugges- 
tions, but any educational p 
you may devise should be helpful.” 
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“You have carried several very 
useful articles relative to profit 
angle and cost of insecticides. I be- 
lieve we should get some informa- 
tion to the producers about costs, 
overhead, transportation and stor- 
age.” 


\Another comment suggested that 
“Correlation of insecticide terminolo- 
gy between designations of chemicals 
commonly used in the trade, and 
chemical names and designations em- 
ployed by state and federal agencies 
in usage recommendations, would be 
very helpful to the entire trade.” 

Another respondent indicates that 
his dealers are “keeping abreast rea- 
sonably* well.” However, one trouble 
he points out is the failure of dealers 
to evaluate materials properly. He 
points out the case of 2,4-D where 
both butyl and isopropyl esters are 
available, but too many dealers buy 
the cheaper priced material, thinking 
it to be less expensive than the other. 


Actually, however, this manufac- 
turer points out, the unit cost of 
(Continued on page 14) 


“our stock ~ 


ators 


NOW, DIRECT FROM US, PEST- 
MASTER*DDT Technical for your dusts, 


wettable powders, solutions, and emulsions. 
This leading brand of 100% DDT is hard, 


clean, stable. Its use will add kill, stability 
and uniformity to your formulations. Phone, 
write or fill in the coupon below for prices, 


conditions and samples. 


Users or exporters of 75% DDT Wettable 
powder should investigate our PEST- 
MASTER* Brand. Review its. resistance to 
tropical conditions, its uniform wettable and 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


**T.M. 


You can't buy 
better DDT than 


PESTMASTER*. 
| brand 


suspension properties, its carefully controlled 
packaging which preserves its qualities. Re- 
member, PESTMASTER*:75% DDT Wet- 


table does the job when it gets on the job 


coupon. 


— Asia, Africa, South America, Europe, 
here at home—wherever you want it. Write 
for prices, conditions, samples. Use the 


Send a sample of PESTMASTER* DDT 


: Technical Grade (100%) 


Prices 
: Send a sample of PESTMASTER* 75% : 


© MICHIGAN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


501 N. Bankson Street, Saint Louis, Michigan 


EASTERN SALES OFFICE 


230 Park Avenue 


New York 17, New York 


D-55-1 


QUALITY PRODUCER OF PESTMASTER*® DDT & METHYL BROMIDE AND OTHER AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


| 
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pathologists reported, “cantaloupes significantly higher stands 0; lin 


; d tomatoes would have been a beans than untreated d cr ane 
matoes, for example, the treated 

L W a t W a plants outyielded untreated alsg 
th Stands of 

atest VVord ON INSECT, VV ECG, | | snap Deans than fongica 
the fourth picking was three bas- ment alone or untreated seed, 


Plant Disease Control Methods trestea not to 15 pas mxtension ontomologit 


sell presented the 1955 
on the fifth and sixth pickings P recommendg 


BALTIMORE — More than 125 | acquaint the county agents and for control of insects on hay 

county agents and field men repre- fieldmen with the latest recom- of treatment, and on the seventh — is gar hea aay ie AAcid, b 

senting companies in the agricultural | mendations. picking treated plots yielded seven | faifa weevil has become a <i”! = 

chemicals field, were present at the The subject of nematode control in baskets to one for untreated.” _| pest in Maryland the past fow a: o 

; second annual University of Mary- | vegetable crops occupied a consider- Drs. Jenkins and Morgan concluded | 2nd is still spreading. Experimengm Dr. Tho! 

land Agricultural Chemicals Confer- | uble portion of the first day’s pro- | that in light soil where root-knot | have led to the recommendation thgmany S1¥ 

ence here Feb. 10-11. Discussions of | gram. Plant pathologists W. R. | nematodes are a serious problem, soil | the first cutting of alfalfa be sprayamime use Of | 

current insect, plant disease and | Jenkins and O. D. Morgan reported | fumigation is necessary to obtain | twice for weevil control. Mr. Bissejpold fect” 

weed control methods were held, and | on results with soil fumigation at | satisfactory yields on susceptible va- | Said that two sprays on the firgmve got t¢ 

recommendations for the use of chem- | three locations in the state last year. | rieties of vegetable crops. cutting have resulted in yields 12 @™pe importe 

i icals during the coming season were | A treatment of ethylene dibromide The next discussion called for par- | 72% greater than yields where onjgmended ral 

; made, (EBD) wei 2 broadcast at the ticipation of pathologists and ento- ri spray was made on the firampverage Of 

niversity of Maryland entomol- | Tate of five gallons per acre, was | mojogists, since the topic was combi- | CULMS. A panel | 

horticul- made before planting cantaloupe, to- | seed treatments for vegetables. Insecticides recommended by hijpse spray 

: turists and agronomists all took matoes, tobacco, sweet potatoes and | 1, experiments last year all insecti- | for weevil control are heptachlor @jnamental 

i part in various phases of the con- peppers. cides, whether used or 

ference, purpose of which was to “In this demonstration,” the |. bination with a fungicide, res i [a ee dees on the 1 Ecc 

eng — cutting, and heptachlor on the secommphedules r 

Also emphasized in Mr. Bissell’; oe al 

general coverage of hay and toba d ornam 

co insects was the tobacco hor@l.ndard n 

worm. The entomologist recom lot of 1 

mended TDE rather than lead ar andard 1 

senate, the “old standby.” He sug ‘ntains 1! 

; gested that TDE be applied in am 

liquid spray, and that ground yotho» 
chines be used rather than 
planes. 

Closing the first day’s program w Fringe 

a discussion of spray residue pro cal weed 

lems in the light of the Miller of t 

which establishes a new’ tl 

for setting residue tolerances, a the fact 

makes possible the setting of a maMh., of t 

mum amount of pesticide residue pefh.ogs, <p 


mitted on raw agricultural commod nemionie 
ties. A representative of the such 
more district of the Food and Dri§itation, 
Administration led this discussion...) of 

New fungicides for use on f weedy pl 
trees was the subject for openil 
the second day of the conferengg Paul W 


Dependable as a Source 
Dependable as a Service 


: Extension plant pathologist L. @eed con! 
for re of every Weaver recommended new  treampon to ar 
; type—2 to 6 ply, ments for powdery mildew and Maryle 
1 to 4 color printing blight. tention 


nd wild 
Mr. Sai 
ohnsongr 


He said that in past years “W 
haven’t had a good spray for 
blight. We had to keep the diseas 


down as best we could with cultur@#f the cor 

methods and these did not give thir 

control. The new material we alfhat we 

MRAET maans ength in paper — recommending is streptomycin on 

ae fate, an antibiotic. It is still expert we go 

and @tonomy in Shipp! sacks. mental, but everywhere we used Hid of thi 
last year it controlled fire bligh 
RAFT also means KRARLBAG PORATION So we are suggesting a spray ji! 

ge as the center blossoms open, and lang § 


in its 3¢¢ genieeation of b 
king. the dni 


in The manufacture 


following sprays at intervals of 
to 7 days.” Planne 


The other new fungicide, for BOISE 
powdery mildew on apples, is Kara spe 
thane. Dr. Weaver said this daho E 
terial “works beautifully on pow Bounced 
dery mildew. However, it will no@iscussio: 
control apple scab, so it must be@oils. 
added to captan or glyodin. Kara Ty. g 
thane is also compatible with ferBhywin ra 
‘bam, DDT, Rhothane and Aramit¢B\farch 9 
It should be applied in pre-pink 


KRAFT-Iok users report detinite doller savings 
from production and packaging efficiency 


ri 
and continue through the first cov- 
that has amazed evervnody inthe business. er spray,” he said. n prese 


Following Dr. Weaver’s recomgpral sub; 


soffering hace with the fruit t , Castillo Graham, extengfrogen 
De offering bags with the KRAFT-ok principle... | new 

ACT. trols for fruit insects. “We hav ger 

‘But for the assurance of true KRAFT-lok | coasted along for several years withf™Glenn 
construction and per formance, get the : out recommending any protectiol both of 

: , against scale insects,” he said. Wi n Ide 

story from us—or ask us to Rive you 2 mee can’t take a chance on scale insec dl p 

any longer, so this year we are re(@Painter, 

demonstration on your own packers. ‘ommending a dormant spray contailideen Br 

ing dinitro and superior oil.” Bpeak a 


resenta 
ill als 
echnici 


In opening a discussion on ho 


2 K RAF PO RATI ON mone. sprays for apple trees, 


ment of horticulture are very 
dent in recommending 


Come ySubsidicry of horticulture pointed out that ion wi 
620 Fifty Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. Daily Nev my | cts have been “hanging back on Char! 
Daily News Building, Chicago 6, use of systemics. They are afraid pri 
'y integrated plants af Gilman, Vermont, and Si. Marys, Georgia : over-thinning. But we in the depai@ut all 


en we g 
3 growers 
chemical 
Material 
ng apple 
jd (NA 
iden De! 
or? 
» 
| 


go around the State and 


ids we 
ide. wy set of apples, we recommend 
Li chemical thinner. 
S 
r Materials recommended for thin- 
cide treating apples are naphthaleneacetic 
l seed, id (NAAcid) and naphthalene 
etamide (NAAmide). NAAcid is 
tT. L. Bal geested particularly for vigorous 
€commendgilirolden Delicious trees. NAAmide is 
On hay milder in action than 
nded count rAAcid, but has done an excellent 
hat the g »b of thinning many varieties with- 
foliage injury, he reported. 
Tew 
Experimen Dr. Thompson pointed out that 
ndation thdlmany growers get no results from 
a be sprayamme use of thinners because they get 
Mr. Bisselold feet” and dilute the spray. “We 
mn the bve got to convince our growers of 
yields 12 @™#pe importance of spraying at recom- 
where onimended rates, and getting thorough 


nverage of the trees,” he added. 
A panel discussion on general pur- 


m the fj 


H. D. Wellington 


Joins Gilman Paper 


NEW YORK—H. D. (Dean) Well- 
ington, formerly with Bagpak Divi- 
sion, International Paper Co., has 
been appointed western sales mana- 
ger of the Gilman Paper Co. and its 
subsidiaries, with offices in the Daily 
News Bldg., Chicago. 

Mr. Wellington joined Internation- 
al in 1936 and in 1946 became sales 
representative for the Bagpak Divi- 


- sion in the Middle West. 


According to Harry C. Lawless, 
vice president and director of sales 


' for Gilman, Mr. Wellington will 


spearhead a more intensive coverage 
of the Midwest. 

Multiwall bags are manufactured 
by Kraft Bag Corp., one of Gilman’s 
subsidiaries, both at St. Marys, Ga. 
and at Gilman, Vt. Main offices are 
at 630 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Beef Gains Boosted 58% by Fertilizing 


Native Grasses in Oklahoma Experiment 


GUTHRIE, OKLA. — Researchers | U.S. Department of Agriculture and 
find that a fertilizer can make the | H. M. Elwell of the Oklahoma experi- 
western range green with more grass, | Ment station carried out this coopera- 
golden with more seed and red with | tive experiment at Guthrie. 
larger herds of beef cattle. They applied 300 lbs. per acre of 

At Guthrie, Okla, beef gains were superphosphate drilled 4 inches deep, 


once every 3 years, and 33 Ibs. nitro- 
boosted 58% (from 84 to 133 Ibs. per | gen each May. Hereford steers were 
acre) by fertilizing the native grasses | used to test gains and grazing 
on cleared virgin brushland pasture, capacity on the fertilized and un- 
and 54% (from 52 to 80 Ibs. per acre) 


fertilized range. 
by fertilizing eroded range that had Fertilizer increased seed yield 85% 
been reseeded to native grasses. 


on the debushed range plots after the 
Soil scientists H. A. Daniel of the > 


grazing season. : 


THE MARKLEY LABORATORIES 
Max C. Markley, Ch.E., Ph.D.; H. S. Markley, B.Ch. 


Fletcher L. Munger, former western 


7 j . Complete fertilizer testing service for manufacturers and mixers. 
Or q@namen sit Pak for Kraft Bag Corp., with headquar- Minneapolis 15, Minnesota Nebraska 
ray on The specialists report receiving tn Mew York 
or malathiqil great number of inquiries from 
the firme gardeners who can’t follow the 
n the seconifhedules recommended for commer- 


al growers. “There is no general 
pose spray to solve all the prob- 
on all types of fruits, vegetables 
d ornamentals, but there is a good 
andard mix that will take care of 
lot of troubles,” they said. This 
andard mix, it was pointed out, 
bntains 144% wettable sulfur, % Ib. 
erbam, % Ib. DDT (50%), and % 
. Methoxychlor (50%) in 25 gal. 
ater. 


The conference closed with a re- 
ew of recommendations for chem- 
cal weed control, Dr. Albin Kuhn, 
head of the agronomy department, 
started this discussion by stressing 
he fact that chemicals are just 
me of the means of controlling 
weeds. “While we are talking about 
hemicals,” he said, “let’s not over- 
ook such cultural practices as good 
otation, use of clean seed, cultiva- 
on of row crops and clipping of 
weedy plants.” 


Paul W. Santelmann, extension 
eed control specialist, was called 
pon to answer a variety of questions 
Maryland weed problems. Special 
tention was given to Johnsongrass 


Ir. Bissell’s 
and tobae 
bacco hort 
ist recom 
an lead ar 
.” He sug 
oplied in 
yround ma 
than air 


rogram w 
ssidue pro 
Miller Bi 
proced 
rances, a 
of a max 
residue pe 
al commod 
f the Bal 
d and Dr 
liscussion. 
se on f 
for openil 
conferend 
gist L. 
new trea 
2w and 


with 


Water-Soluble Double Sulfate of Potash-Magnesia 
(Kg$O4 2MgSOx4) 22% K2O-18% MgO 


years “wand wild garlic. 

Mr. Santelmann pointed out that 

the diseaS@ohnsongrass has now spread to most 
ith cultui the counties in the State. “But 1 |  WHRS new customers = keeps the old ones! 
t give godMon’t think it’s so well entrenched , 

ial we alfhat we can’t eradicate it if we go 

mycin su™fl-out on a control program. I think 

still expen we go to work now, we can get 

we used #iid of this weed.” 

fire blight 

spray jus 

2n, and H 

ot ant Food Meetings 


Planned in Idaho 


BOISE, IDAHO—Charles Painter, 
oils specialist of the University of 
daho Extension Service, has an- 


Dealers who sell quality fertilizers containing 
Sul-Po-Mag are ringing up new sales and getting more 
and more of that very profitable repeat business. 


ounced March meetings for public That’s because fertilizers containing Sul-Po-Mag are 
iscussion of plant food for Idaho. fertilizers . . . better balanced, more effective. They make extra 
oils. profits for farmers whose soils need magnesium and potash. 


The dates are: Boise, March 7; Sul-Po-Mag in mixed fertilizers increases crop production 
n Falls, March 8; and Idaho Falls, by supplying a well-balanced combination of 

_ ch 9. quick-acting, water-soluble sulfate of magnesium and 
Five men of the College of Agri- sulfate of potash, a premium form of potash. Farmers get higher 

ape “a assist the soils specialist acre yields and improved quality of many crops. 
presenting information about sev- 

: : P r ten years, consistent farm paper advertising has been selling 

ral subjects, such as soil tests, funda- — yee from coast to coast the benefits of using Sul-Po-Mag 


‘icide, fo 
s, is Kara- 
- this ma 
on pow: 
t will no 
must be 
lin. Kara- 
with fer 
| Aramite. 
| pre-pink 
first cov- 


’s recom 


gicides ommentals of plant nutrition, sources of ’ 

extengmitrogen, of proper fertili- You'll find the market ready to buy. 

d new congation and fertilization of dry land, Manufacturers of leading fertilizers regularly include oe os 

“We havi Roger Harder, agronomist, and Sul-Po-Mag in their quality grades. You can make money ; $UL-PO-MAG 

years with@iGlenn Lewis, agricultural chemist, handling those brands. And remember . . . when ie produtad sxctonively by 
Pp role noth of Moscow, will be on the north- you sell a fertilizer containing Sul-Po-Mag Peles Division 
said. ‘ti Idaho programs, G. O. Baker, you're selling customer satisfaction. ite Carlsbod; Mew 

ale inseCH@Soils professor, Moscow, and Lee Mexico mines. 


ye are re 


C@Painter, a research man at the Aber- 
ay contain 


teen Branch Experiment Station, will 
speak at the southern meetings. Rep- 
sentatives of the fertilizer industry 
ill also take part. John Siddoway, a 
echnician at the Tetonia Branch Sta- 


trees, 
lepartmen 


that will speak at Idaho Falls. 
Charles Painter said the meetings potash division 


are primarily for fertilizer dealers, 
Dut all people interested in recom- 
oo for Idaho soils are in- 


he depart 
very confi 


ics INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
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BREA PLANT STARTED—Earth-moving equipment went to work recently 
on the 74 acre site of a new ammonium nitrate plant to be operated by 
Brea Chemicals, Inc., Los Angeles, subsidiary of Union Oil Company of 
California. Shown inspecting the first steps of construction are, left to 
right: Jack Tielrooy, Brea’s manager of development; E. A. Pellegrin, 
executive vice president of Macco Corp., Paramount, Cal., contractor han- 
dling plant erection and off-site facilities; and Homer Reed, Brea president. 
Process units for the plant will be supplied by the Chemical & Industrial 
Corp., Cincinnati. Brea will manufacture ammonium nitrate, in a “prill” 
form, for distribution to Western growers. The Brea ammonia plant, shown 
in the background, will provide the ammonia used in making the new products. 


145 Bu. Yield Tops 
Louisiana 4-H Corn 


Production Contest 


BATON ROUGE, LA. — Russell 
Hebert, Iberia parish 4-H Club mem- 
ber who grew 145.7 bu. corn on one 
acre of land, has the highest yield 
reported in the 1954 Corn Production 
Contest sponsored by the Chilean 
Nitrate Educational Bureau in co- 
operation with the Louisiana State 
University Agricultural 
Service. He was winner in the alluvial 
soils division of the contest. 


Winner in the bluff and terrace 


soils division was R. B. Trahan, La- 
fayette Parish 4-H member, with 
132.5 bu. to the acre. J. I. Phillips, 
St. Helena Parish, placed first in the 
upland or hill soil division with 116.3 
bu. to the acre. 

A 4-H corn yield contest will be 
sponsored again in 1955 by the 
Chilean Nitrate Educational Bureau 
and LSU Agricultural Extension 
Service. 


Extension 


Naugatuck Agricultural Chemicals 


product 


application 


advantages 


miticide 


controls mites on citrus and decid- 
uous fruits, cotton, other rowcrops, 
ornamentals and vine crops. Also 


controls poultry mites. 


non-hazardous, low cost per acre, 
highly compatible, harmless to 
natural predators. 


seed protectant 


controls soil fungi and storage 
insects (with DDT) on most crop 


and vegetable seeds. 


effective at economical dosages, 
safe on seed, easy to use, compat- 
ible with most other chemicals 
including legume inoculants, low 
cost. 


Phygon-X 


controls fungus diseases on fruit 


trees and row crops. 


extremely low cost per acre, easy 
to apply, compatible, harmless to 
pollen and bees. 


fungicide 
* inhibits grass growth: controls wild 
onions and quack grass; prevents 
MH tobacco suckering. Pre-harvest extremely safe on plants; easy to 
application prevents destructive control, one 
payed ag storage sprouting of edible onions Spray lasts up to 3 years. 
i 


PAT, 2,614,916 


and potatoes. 


Alanap 


pre-emergence 
weed killer 


Pre-emergence weed-control for 
vine, row Crops; asparagus and 
nursery stock. Available commer- 


cially for use on vine crops. 


TUCK 


safe on recommended crops, rela- 
tively non-toxic, easy to apply, 
favorably priced. 


Division of United States Rubber Company 
Naugatuck, Connecticut 


manufacturers of seed protectants—Spergon, Spergon-DDT, Spergon-SL, Spergon-DDT-SL, Phygon Seed Protectant, Ph i 
p , Phygon Naugets, Phygon-XL-DDT, Thiram Naugets. 
Thiram 50 Dust—fungicides—Spergon Wettable, Phygon-XL—insecticides—Synklor-48-E, Synklor-50-W—fungicide-insecticides—Spergon Gladiolus Dust, Phygon = 


Dust—miticides—Aramite—growth retardants and herbicldes—MH-30, MH-40—pre-emergence weed killers—Alanap-|—blossom-setting compound—Duraset. 


Let Naugatuck Help Solve Your Problem—Fill in Coupon For Fast Action—Expert Advice | 


NAME 


| 


WHAT CROP? ACREAGE? 
SEND LITERATURE ON PRODUCTS CHECKED:  [] ARAMITE [] PHYGON ALANAP SPERGON MH 
ADDRESS 

STATE_ 


PESTICIDE SURVEY 


(Continued from page 11) 


the isopropyl ester is less becays 
a considerably greater amount , 
the cheaper material would have 
be used for the same weed contr, 
project. He points out that this ty, 
of information should be presente, 
to the dealers continually. 


In another letter, the dealer equ 
tion problem is described as_ hej 
“our biggest stumbling block.” 
suggests that more information 
practical usage of pesticides on spe 
fied crops would be very helpful 
dealers in his area. 

Another indicates that although 
does not know all of the answe 
he has observed that pesticides 
becoming increasingly more diffic 
for the average dealer to compi 
hend. “With most dealers, pesticid 
represent only a small portion of 
business, so he feels he cannot affo 
to supply the technical help that 
necessary to do a complete job.” 


Here are the comments of 
tradesman who has made som 
very astute observations in t 
trade. He says “I think the infor 
mation that comes out on new ma 
terials is adequate, since most « 
us learn by use and repetition. Th 
discovery and advent of new insec 
.ticides makes greater the amour 
of information that we need t 
master the handicap. 


“In other words, if they would s 
inventing things for a couple of yea 
so that everybody would get 4 
quainted with the recent discoveri 
this ‘machine gun type’ of bombaz 
ment of manufacturers, dealers a 
farmers of so many new materi 
(many different kinds of materi 
for the same use) would stop. 

“This type of thing has broug 
about a confusion which makes it d 
ficult to be well informed on n 
products. It actually gives you t 
jitters. Dealers are afraid to buy a 
thing, because even before one c 
Season is completed, new materi 
make the ones they purchase obs 
lete, and he doesn’t know if the né¢ 
item is going to be a ‘flash in the pz 
or a new big seller. 


“Likewise the manufacturer ha 
his problems with stock, inven 
tories, labels, etc. This rash of ne 
materials is, in a way, too mu 
of a good thing at one time.” 


Here is the comment of a pro 
nent southern manufacturer. “An 
one’s guess is of little value at tl 
moment. We need a season witho 
drouth to give us a sounder basis f 
evaluating inventories, and sales est 
mates generally. In the meantim 
I feel we must be guided more } 
the fact that only a small percentag 
of farmers are using pest contro 
than by infestation carry-over 
ports. 


“If more farmers used a little 
the volume would be as good as 


a few continued to use a lot.” Wé 


need a selling and educational pr¢ 
gram, and will for a long time 
some.” 


A few further suggestions are 0 
fered Croplife by a midwestern ma 


ufacturer who says “Certainly 4 


dealers need more information on i 
secticides, fungicides, and herbicide 
Your series of articles ‘Bug of t 


Week’ has certainly been a grea 
help. As a suggestion we might offe 


a series ‘Insecticide of the Wee 
listing each week an insecticide sho 


ing the normal dosage required ¢ 


control certain insects. In this C0 
nection, we would suggest using on! 
the insects for which the particul 
insecticide is specific.” 


WORST WEEDS 


TOPEKA, KANSAS — Bindwee 
ranks as the number one weed pes 
in Kansas, with Johnson grass a 10s 


second. 
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IRVEY pring Fertilizer 
fonference of CFA 


Set for April 26 


sAN MARINO, CAL. —The 1955 
spring Fertilizer Conference spon- 
sored by the Soil Improvement Com- 


se 11) 


ess 
amount 
have 
eed contrg 
at this typ 


presente mittee of the California ‘Fertilizer 
ly. assn, will be held on the campus, of 
leal the University of California at Davis 
ealer eduq April 26, according to an announce- 
as nent by Sidney H. Bierly, executive 
secretary of CFA here. 

Tmation @@° the banquet will be held that even- 
des on spe ing at El Rancho Hotel, West Sacra- 
y helpful mento and will feature a nationally 

known speaker, he said. 

although The program will open at 8:40 a.m. 
he answe with all delegates assembled in the 
*sticides all chemical Auditorium. Speakers dur- 
ore difficl ing the morning will include Stanley 

to compiil rreeborn, provost; B. H. Jones, pres- 
S, Desticidf igent, and M. E. McCollam, chairman 
ortion of HM of the Soil Improvement Committee, 
annot affoll of the California Fertilizer 
help that MM assn.; Vern Frieman, agricultural 
ete job.” MJ agent, Whatcom County, Washing- 

ton, on the Benedict Farm rehabili- 
ents of @ tation project; A. George Park, Bal- 
1ade somM four, Guthrie Co., Ltd., on California 
ns in -angeland fertilizer demonstrations; 
the infowll pn, Oscar A. Lorenz of the Agricul- 
m New mal tyral Experiment Station, and Allen 
most Lemmon, chief, California State 
Bureau of Chemistry. 
he amoun The new color motion picture in 
> need t@ sound “California Grows with Fer- 
tilizer,” which was produced joint- 
ly by the California Association and 
oer St the Natural Fertilizer Assn., will be 
yea shown. 
Id get ¢ 

discoveri@ The afternoon program will consist 
f bombam™ of four separate panel sessions. One 
dealers af™ will be concerned with pasture and 
v materi@™ forage crops and John Tollefson of 
f materi@™ Salinas will be the moderator. The 
top. other panel sessions will consist of 
as broug™ discussion on vegetable crops with 
akes it day Weir Fetters, Stockton, as moder- 
ed on n@™ ator; deciduous and citrus crops with 
es you tg Robert Whiting, Hayward, as moder- 
to buy am ator; and field crops with Ralph 
e one crag Waltz, San Francisco as moderator. 
, materia All persons who attend are re- 
chase obam quested to arrange their own ac- 
if the na Commodations. There will be no reg- 
in the pag tration fee charge for the confer- 

ence but orders for copies of the com- 
plete proceedings are being accepted 
sgn at the office of the CFA on the basis 
of $1 each. 
sh of ne 

too muc 
me.” lighter Regulations 
Urged for Dusters 
lue at til In California 
SACRAMENTO—Charles H. Bran- 
| sales est ‘etter, Jr., representing the Agricul- 
meantimy ‘al Aircraft Assn., Inc., has asked 
1 more ti ° California legislative committee for 
percentagg “Shter regulations to bar “fly-by- 
controm crop dusters who “are causing 
y-over a destructive competitive problem.” 

“It is much too easy to get into 
| @ little the business,” Mr. Branstetter told 
rood as the committee on agricultural and 

lot.” Wag livestock problems, He explained 
onal prog that crop dusters receive an av- 
y time tom Tage net profit of only $4,000 a 

year because of the competition 
ns are of “"d resulting problems. 
by night, poorly financed op- 

: ors cut prices to gain a foothold,” 
ion et he said. Members of the committee 
asked to support bills already 
onliygiibe fore the Legislature setting higher 
standards for licensing of 
“ Wee j operators. 
side show rate er bill would set maximum 
this an operator can be charged for 
Mr. Branstetter called 
ising onl nt rates “much too high.” 
particula 
SOIL SAMPLES 

ries RGO—Tests of 2,016 soil ‘sam- 

all parts of North Dakota 
Bindweegm high 15% of the samples rated 

wed ves Yery lowe 28% low and 33% 
| in available phosphorus, ac- 


‘ording to North Dak 


California School 


Receives Donations 


BERKELEY, CAL.—The Univer- 
sity of California’s Division of Agri- 
cultural Sciences received another 
$3,700 in cash donations from two 
chemical manufacturing firms during 
the month of November and several 
other gifts of chemicals themselves. 
The purposes of the donations are to 
assist various departments of the 
agricultural college in research on 
plant fertilizers, diseases or insects. 

The California Spray Chemical 
Corp. has presented a total of $2,200 
to be used on the Berkeley Campus 
for research on nitric-phosphate fer- 
tilizers. International Minerals and 
Chemicals Corp. has given $1,500 to 
the Davis Campus for research on 
use of beet and liquor in ruminant 
nutrition. 

Chemical gifts were made by sev- 
eral firms. The Berkeley campus re- 
ceived 5,600 lb. Nugreen fertilizer 
from the E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
and Co., Inc., and chemicals from 
the Durham Chemical Co., Geigy 
Agriculutral Chemicals, Norsk Hy- 
dro, Wilson and George Meyer and 
Co., Shell Chemical Corp., H. L. 
Stoker Co., U.S. Gypsum Co., and 
Atkins Kroll and Co. 

California Spray Chemical has also 
given 500 Ib. Flotex wettable sulfur 
to the Davis Campus for pest con- 
trol equipment studies. 
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900,000 Acres in Colorado to Need 
Spraying for Grasshoppers in 1955 


DENVER — A recent survey re- 
vealed that it will be necessary for 
the Colorado legislature to appropri- 
ate $177,000 if the state’s rangeland 
grasshopper infestation in 1955 is to 
be controlled through spraying. 

This would be the state’s share, with 
the balance to be paid by the federal 
Soreerannt and land-owners on equal 

asis. 


Through field examinations, en- 
tomologists have determined that 
a total of 900,000 acres in the state 
will be in need of spraying be- 
tween June 1 and July 15. Of the 
toal, 15,000 acres are federally- 
owned and on these the cost would 
be borne entirely by federal gov- 
ernment, 

Following are the counties and in- 


fested range: 

Yuma, 100,000 acres; Kit Carson, 
50,000; Washington, 50,000; Logan, 
30,000; Phillips, 30,000; Sedgwick, 
10,000; Pueblo, 300,000; Las Animas, 
100,000; Huerfano, 50,000; El Paso, 
50,000; Fremont, 40,000; Archuleta, 
55,000; Dolores, 10,000; Montezuma, 
5,000; La Plata, 5,000. 

In 1954, when the legislature ap- 
propriated $200,000 to cover the 
state’s one third share of the cost 
of control work, apathy on the part 
of ranchers crippled the program. 


Only $37,538 of the state fund was 
spent, and the balance was returned 
to the general fund. 


Many ranchers balked at. paying 
their shares of the cost, contending 
that the federal and state govern- 
ments should pay total cost. Others, 
their ranges burned out by drouth 
and heat, were disinterested in grass- 
hoppers. 

The northeastern Colorado infesta- 
tion of 1954, which covered limited 
areas in Logan and Yuma counties, 
and the northeast corner of Washing- 
ton county, was untreated. Entomolo- 
gists’ mappings show that it now has 
spread to much larger areas in these 
counties, and also into Kit Carson, 
Phillips and Sedgwick counties. 


SEED TREATMENT 


ST. PAUL — Most farmers would 
find that the small amount of money 
invested in seed treatment would pay 
handsome dividends, according to 
R. C. Rose, University of Minnesota 
extension plant pathologist. He re- 
ports that seed treatment puts out 
of action many of the disease organ- 
isms that have found a home in the 
weeds—and, when the seed gets in 
the ground, treatment protects it 
against many disease organisms that 
live in the soil. 


all your customers 


new, full color pamphlets 


tell how yields 
can be increased 
with NITROGEN 


@ MANY FAILUREs to get expected responses from 
fertilizer applications are caused by lack of 
balance between nitrogen, phosphorus and potash. 
No one element can do the job alone. All three are 
found in the soil, but the one in short supply will 
limit the yields. Heavy yields require heavy ap- 
plications of NITROGEN—more than is generally 
available from organic matter, crop residues, 
manure and starter fertilizer. Therefore, supple- 
mental nitrogen is essential to profitable produc- 


tion of corn and other crops. 


These important facts— and the reasons be- 
hind them—are explained, simply and accurately, 
in the two new pamphlets prepared by United 


States Steel agronomists. 


The pamphlet, “MAKE BIGGER PROFITS 
WITH USS AMMONIUM SULPHATE” in- 
cludes profit-building recommendations and re- 


marks on corn and on many other crops as well. 
The symptoms of nitrogen deficiency and suffi- 


cient nitrogen are dramatically compared 


color. 


nitrogen requirements. Starting 
with his desired per acre yield, 
he can figure the nitrogen he al- 
ready has and how much more 
he needs to get the yield he wants. 


AMMONIUM 
SULPHATE 


in full How many do you want ? 


The other color pamphlet, “HOW TO FIGURE 
NITROGEN FOR BIGGER CORN YIELDS” 
includes a useful and dependable field: worksheet 
on which the farmer can easily figure his own 


This is a first-rate, down-to-earth opportun- 
ity to boost your nitrogen sales. Check the 
number of pamphlets you want on the cou- 
pon and we will rush them to you free of 


charge. Be sure that every customer gets 


one. 


But don’t delay . . . the spring fertilizing 
season is at hand. Mail the coupon today. 


United States Steel 

Agricultural Extension Section, Room 4673 

525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

Please rush to me, without charge, my copies of your 
new, full color literature as follows: 


copies of “Make bigger profits 


with USS Ammonium Sulphate” 
___ copies of “How to figure nitro- 
mane gen for bigger corn yields” 


: 
| 
‘GIGGER 
CORN ak 
USB 
SULPHATE 
Name....... 
Company.... 
ura = 
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10-Year Michigan State College Study 
Points Up Advantages of Fertile Soil 


EAST LANSING, MICH.—Michi- 
gan State College researchers report 
that it takes twice as much unfertil- 
ized land to produce the same amount 
of milk or wheat that can be pro- 
duced on fertile soil. 

That is shown by a ten-year nutri- 
tion study conducted by five depart- 
ments at Michigan State in coopera- 
tion with the National Dairy Council 
and the American Dairy Assn. The 
research is nearing completion. 

It has revealed that soil fertility 
does not change the composition or 
food value of crops. 


Michigan State researchers 
found, however, that it was impos- 
sible to grow high-protein forage 
crops like alfalfa and clover on the 
unfertile soil. So they had to grow 
grass forage—brome and timothy— 
on both the fertile and unfertile 
soil to carry out the experiments. 


Although the long time experiment 
shows that crops grown on unfertile 
soil are just as nutritious as those 
grown on well-fertilized land, Michi- 
gan State College researchers make 
this recommendation: 

Lime, if needed, and substantial 
quantities of fertilizers are the best 
investment a farmer can make today. 


BRUSH CONTROL 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS — 
Runnels County, Texas recently au- 
thorized the purchase of four knap- 
sack sprayers to promote the county’s 
brush control program. According to 
J. A. Barton, county agent, an esti- 
mated 5,000 acres of Runnels County 
cropland fails to produce each year 
because of moisture-sapping brush in 
fence rows. This means that between 
$30,000 and $40,000 are lost each year 
by farmers. 


Production Starts at 
New St. Regis Plant 
NEW YORK—St. Regis Paper Co. 


has announced the commencement of — 


production at its new multiwall paper 
bag manufacturing plant at Franklin, 
Va: The new plant will produce mul- 
tiwall bags to serve the cement, feed, 
lime, fertilizer, chemical and other 
industries of the central southern 
Atlantic region. 

The new plant, located on a 21-acre 
site, replaces the one formerly leased 
from the Camp Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., in Franklin. 

Facilities in the new St. Regis. 
plant provide approximately 152,000 
sq. ft. space, and include four bag 
manufacturing lines, complete print- 
ing and engraving equipment, ma- 
chine shop, paper and bag storage 
areas and general office space. When 
in full production, the plant will em- 
ploy some 400 people with an annual 
payroll of $1,500,000. 
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WEED KILLERS 


and watch your 2,4-D Sales Climb! 


There’s a basic reason why you can increase your 2,4-D 
sales and profits with Pittsburgh Weed Killers. These 
field-tested herbicides consistently provide more uni- 
form and dependable weed-killing results because they’re 
Quality-Controlled from coal to packaged product at our 
basic and integrated agricultural chemical plant. This 
basic assurance of quality is your assurance of increased 


‘sales and satisfied customers. 


Standard for Quality 


For immediate information 


about Pittsburgh 
Agricultural Chemicals, write or call your cares 


Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical office at: 


Atlanta * Los Angeles « Chicago ¢ Datlas 
Memphis Minneapolis New York San Francisco 
St. Lovis * Walla Walia * Omaha + Denver 


a (COAL CHEMICALS * AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS © PINE CHEMICALS © PROTECTIVE COATINGS. 


Pittsburgh’s broad family of tested, easy-to-use 2,4-D 
formulations enables you to sell the right formulation 
for every weed-killing job. And like all Pittsburgh 
Agricultural Chemicals, these formulations are backed 
by a complete advertising, merchandising and point-of- 
sale program to ‘bring customers into your store. Write 
today for full information on how you can make more 
agricultural chemical profits the “Pzttsburgh” way, 


W4D 5560 


PLASTICIZERS * ACTIVATED CARBON © COKE © CEMENT © PIG IRON? 


_ and Roger Smith of Kansas Sta 


| the Entomological Society of Americ 


North Central ESA 
To Meet in March 


MADISON, WIS.—The Nori} 
tral Branch of the Entomologica] 
ciety of America will hold jt; anny 
meeting March 24-25 at Michig 
State College, East Lansing, jt }] 
been announced by Dr. T. c. Alle 
U. of Wisconsin, chairman of ; 
branch, 

Dr. Allen states that the the 
of the meeting will be “Today aj 
the Next Ten Years” in entomolog 
Dr. Allen will sum up the openj; 
session with a report on possible ¢ 
ture achievements of the Branch. 


Individuai reports will be maq 
on new chemicals, legislation, anj 
other imsect control questio 
Speakers for the general openin 
session will include Harold Gunder 
son and Floyd Andre of Iowa Sta 
Oollege, ©. Alexander of th 
Geigy Company, A. ©. Hodson 
the University of Minnesota, W. w 
Sunderland of Dow Chemical (o 


College. 


In addition to the general progra 
several information section meeting 
will be offered. Cereal, legume, f 
vegetable, and forest crops will 
ceive attention. Insecticide effectiy 
ness, biological relationships, and 
lationships between insects and ms 
are included for discussion. 

This will be the tenth annual mee 
ing of the North Central Branch 
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Bobby could hardly wait to te 
his kindergarten teacher the ne 
He rushed up to her, his face alig 
“I can dress myself!” 
beamed, too. “Isn’t that sple 

ge 

But as the morning wore on, thri 
Bobby raised his hand to repeat t 
tidings. Finally teacher, exasperat 
implied rather strongly that the ne 
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Pros 


Hel 


had lost its virgin freshness. 
the fourth interruption and farmers 
tion, Bobby was summarily gs 
patched to sit in a corner behind ically pe 
screen. stationer 
All was silent and serene for @ pictures. 
space of five minutes. Then Bobbi tures sai 
reappeared, sans apparel, and prou@™ Corn Sp 
ly proclaimed: “I can undress The fi 
self, too!” of leave 
* the plar 
caption 
Answering his doorbell a maj hunger, 
found an old friend and a large dom picture 
standing on his porch. with thi 
“Come in! Come in!” he said. “This is 
His friend came in and sat dow! The { 
while the dog put the man’s cat the edg 
flight, knocked over a bridge lam a dry | 
and several knick-knacks, and final] hunger’ 
made himself comfortable in one 0 The ] 
the best chairs in the room. is of 1 
When the guest rose to leave, while - 
host said with a touch of sarcasijj show p! 
in his voice, “Aren’t you forgettin 
your dog?” Far 
“Dog? I have no dog. I thougli 
he was yours. 
crops, 
“He who whispers down a well stinte 
About the things he has to sell sen, 0 
Will never glean the golden tal 
dollars 

Like him who climbs a tree an colore 
hollers.” their « 
are p 
barn 
The little boy was in church 0 adver 
the first time. When the choir, 4 This 
in white surplices, entered he whis 
pered hoarsely, “Oh, see, Daddy 
they're all going to get their hai ally 
cut! 
ulk f 
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AT MINNESOTA STORE—Shown above is a familiar scene in the Farmers 


Supply store at Fairmont, Minn., as an employee of the firm writes up an 
order from a farmer for farm chemicals. Note the farm chemical wall shelf 


display in the background. 


Well-Rounded 


ait to 

Al 

cif Program, Alert 

that sple 

2 on, thri 

repeat t By AL. P. NELSON 

xasperat Croplife Special Writer 

it the ne Farmers who received stationery 

ess. Aft@@ in the form of a letter from the 

ind Farmers Supply, Fairmont, Minn., get 

arily real story on fertilization, graph- 

r behind @ ically portrayed. On each sheet of 
stationery the firm has four colored 

ene for @ pictures. The copy heading these pic- 

1en Bobbi tures says “Plants Tell Their Needs. 

and prou@™ Corn Speaks.” 

dress The first picture shows the drying 
of leaves of corn at.the bottom of 
the plant in early summer, and the 
caption states, “This is nitrogen 

1 a mai hunger, not dry weather.” Another 

large dom picture shows the corn all green but 
with thin leaves. Copy here explains, 

> said. “This is dry weather signal.” 

sat dowl The third picture in color shows 

in’s cat the edges of the corn leaves turning 

idge lam@j a dry yellow. “And this is potash 

and final hunger” states the copy. 

in one 0 The last picture on the letterhead 


m. is of the leaves turning purplish, 
leave, while the copy explains “Here I 


f sarcasi™ show phosphorus hunger.” 
forgettini 
Farmers looking at these graphic 
I though pictures recall seeing some of these 
fertilization danger signals some- 
time during the year in their corn 
Crops, especially when they have 
1 a well stinted on fertilizer. Harvey Jacob- 
s to sell sen, owner of the firm, reports that 
rolden quite a few farmers save these 
letters just so they can have the 
. tree an colored pictures handy to check on 
their corn crops. When these letters 
are posted in the farm house or 
barn or shed, it is fine additional 
alvertising for Farmers Supply. 
choir, 
he whis This firm has been in business for 
», Daddygm 2dout 14 years, and during that time 


their hai Its fertilizer operations have gradu- 
ally been expanding. Several years 


Mr, Jacobsen began handling 

bulk fertilizer, selling and spreading 
rowing 0 It. 

> graft In addition to dry fertilizers, this 


‘ompany has also gone into the sell- 


Merchandising 
Promotion 


Help Minnesota Firm Grow 


ing of liquid nitrogen. It has three 
applicators for handling the distribu- 
tion of this nitrogen. This type of 
fertilizer is much in favor with farm- 
ers in this area, reports the Jacob- 
sen staff, with indications that vol- 
ume of business done on this line 
will increase. 


One other profitable operation in 
which the firm engages is custom 
spraying. It owns twe outfits. One 
is a jeep which comes in handy for 
working in grain, and the other is 
a Hi-Boy which is equipped with 
three sprays and which facilitates 
weed spraying in corn. 


The firm also has a sizeable stock 
of weed sprays and other farm chem- 
icals and displays them well in a 
store addition at the front of its 
present building. Seeds and some 
farm tools are also sold, and thus the 
firm serves the farmer for many of 
his needs. 

Farm chemicals get considerable 
publicity on the firm’s radio program 
three days a week over the local sta- 
tion. The firm sponsors the 7 a.m. 
news broadcast on those days, a pro- 
gram which has a wide rural audi- 
ence. Many farmers inquire about 
new agricultural chemicals which are 
advertised on this program. 

Near .Fairmont there is a large 
outdoor theater which is well patron- 
ized by farm people. Last year, Mr. 
Jacobsen advertised on this theater 
program, with pictures of farm fer- 
tilizer and weed spray items. 

The staff at this store reports that 
they do considerable reading about 
fertilizers and farm chemicals in 
order to .aid in selling. As one em- 
ployee put it, “Farmers are always 
coming in and asking about some 
new chemical they read about. If you 
can’t answer most of these questions 
you are on the spot.” 

No sales bets are missed by this 

(Continued on page 19) 


SHOP TALK 


OVER THE COUNTER | 


FOR THE DEALER 


By EMMET J. HOFFMAN 


The practice of selling allied lines of merchandise has been 
adopted by most all types of retailers and evidence that this policy 


is successful is readily available. 


Nowadays, customers expect to find tires and batteries at filling 
stations, a bakery counter in grocery stores, a line of paints at 


hardware stores, and so on. 


Dealers in farm chemicals, in many cases are also feed retailers, 
elevator operators or operators of a general farm supply business. 
While it is not feasible, or even recommended in every case, that a 
dealer make a marriage of several allied lines, the study of such a 


possibility should not be overlooked . 


by anyone in the position to do so. 
Such an expansion of course, must 
be financially feasible and capably 
managed. 

The growing importance of the 
weekend urban gardener in many 
cases presents a fine opportunity for 
the farm chemicals dealer to widen 
his income and prestige. A nursery 
store sideline in the right location 
can attract hundreds of urban week- 
end gardeners bringing a demand for 
products and services which a farm 
chemicals dealer can provide. Sales 
in one line will stimulate sales in the 
other, Such a marriage is a “natural.” 


An Example 


The story of how one dealer came 
about installing a nursery department 
and making it a big success is re- 
vealed in a recent bulletin of the 
California Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers 
Assn. This is an excerpt from the 
bulletin: 

Just a few years back an enter- 
prising young man decided to open 
a feed store in a small northern Cali- 
fornia town. He located on a main 
artery; he promoted, solicited, and 
followed all of the rules that should 
create a successful business. After 
struggling through the first two years 
he seemed to have reached his volume 
limit for the area and was barely 
making a modest living. His capital 
was limited and prevented him from 
dealing in high financing. A rapidly 
expanding urban residential area en- 
veloped him. 

He noticed the success and the in- 
creasing number of nursery opera- 
tions in the neighborhood and decided 
to go into a full line of nursery prod- 
ucts. Fortunately he had an empty 
lot next to his store which he ac- 
quired for a modest monthly figure. 
Putting up a simple lath greenhouse 


and stocking it with all the necessary 
bare root stock, shrubs, flowers, and . 
allied nursery items he soon created 
a thriving business. 

Today this man is doing very well 
financially, deriving approximately 
60% of his annual income from his 
nursery department. His nursery 
business has in turn aided his other 
business due to the increased custo- 
mer traffic. 


60% of His Business 


Don’t you have the same po- 
tential in the area which you 
serve? If you do and desire to ex- 
ploit this profit potential, first, se- 
cure a nurseryman’s license. Sec- 
ond, survey your potential market 
to determine how much area you 
need to devote to this endeavor— 
a lath greenhouse helps greatly to 
impress customers with your nurs- 
ery service, also securing a person 
trained in nursery work is a great 
advantage; however, you as a store 
Owner can soon learn the funda- 
mentals if you apply yourself dili- 
gently. Third, tie in with a good 
reputable wholesale nursery sup- 
plier of which there are many. 
You'll find giving one supplier all 
your business will pay dividends 
in better margins, consignments, 
and better stock control, Fourth, 
secure a good line of garden trac- 
tors, mowers, tools, seeds, etc., to 
go with your nursery—they are 
real money makers. 


Our northern California farm sup- 
ply dealer reported he sold 125 garden 
tractors last spring at $40 gross profit 
each, which adds up to a neat $5,000 
on this one item. There’s a challenge, 
a real challenge for extra money in 
the nursery game. Does it strike a 
spark in you? 


A. 


in Chile. 


Test Your 
FERTILIZER I. Q. 


-By DR. MALCOLM H. McVICKAR 
Chief Agronomist, National Fertilizer Assn, 


Q. What are some of our common nitrogen fertilizers? 


The more common ones are ammonium nitrate, ammonium sul- 
fate, ammonium phosphate, cyanamid, nitrate of soda, urea and 
anhydrous ammonia. All of these materials are made synthetically. In 
addition, nitrate of soda is also imported from natural deposits found 
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Burly Bill Edwards, his cheeks 
sporting a two day growth of beard, 
came ambling into the Schoenfeld & 
McGillicuddy farm store, about four 
or five days after the county snow- 
plows had plowed out the country- 
side from one of the biggest late 
winter snows in history. 

“Gosh, Oscar,” grinned Edwards, 
leaning on the railing which separated 
the office area from the fertilizer 
store display section, “This sure was 
a dandy snowstorm, wasn’t it?” 

“Good?” growled Oscar, the one 
who always watched costs. “What’s 
good about it? Our business has been 
lousy lately. Farmers couldn’t get to 
town.” 


“Now ain’t that jest too bad,” 
drawled the farmer. “Is that all 
you want to see us for, Oscar, to 
sell us stuff? Ain’t you glad to see 
us just as friends?” 


Oscar’s face got red. “W—why 
sure,” he said. “But you—you want 
what we got, too, and that’s why 
you come here.” 

“Maybe you got something there,” 
grinned the farmer. “But this snow. 
Gee, look at the nitrogen we get. 
I heard some university professor on 


_ the radio tell how much nitrogen a 


farmer gets from the snow and the 
rain. Saves him money.” 

Oscar looked nonplussed. He could 
not quite fathom why the Almighty 
was a competitor to Schoenfeld & 
McGillicuddy, but evidently this was 
proof that the Creator was. 

“In fact,” went on Edwards philo- 
sophically, “I figure we got so much 
nitrogen from this snowstorm and 
from late fall rains, that I won’t have 
to sidedress my corn this summer. 
That would just be wasting nitrogen. 
Farm prices ain’t up like automobile 
prices—so we farmers have to econ- 
omize.” 


Oscar swallowed hard. This was 
cost cutting reasoning which he 
did not know how to combat, at 
least for the moment. 


“And another thing,” went on Ed- 
wards, “on that fertilizer I ordered 
last fall. I don’t think I need such 
a high analysis, with so much nitro- 
gen in it—for the same reason—so 
give me a cheaper grade, Oscar.” 

Once more Oscar swallowed hard, 


and just stared. 


“Then,” said the farmer, “since 
farm prices are low, especially milk 
and eggs, there’s no use of my bein’ 
foolish and puttin’ so much fertilizer 
on my land as I ordered. I’ll just cut 
that order from 18 tons to about 9. 
That oughta do me in this tough 
year.” 

Oscar felt like making a scathing 
remark about farmers who made cer- 
tain commitments on fertilizer and 
then reneged, but all he said was, 
“This—this is a cash deal, isn’t it?” 
At least he felt he could salvage 
that much from a bad transaction, or 
rather a disappointing one. 


“Cash!” echoed the farmer. “Who 
said anything about cash? Why, 
heck, I’ll pay for my fertilizer like 
I did last year, some on account 
each time I get my milk check. 
You ain’t ever lost any money on 
my fertilizer or feed account, have 
you?” 


“N—no,” Oscar said stubbornly, 


Doing Business With 


SCHOENFELD | 

but then sticking to his good credit 

habit, he added, “but we’ve had to 

wait for some of the money.” 
“Heck,” replied Bill Edwards good 

naturedly, “who doesn’t have to wait 


for money nowadays When old bossy 
squirts that milk into my milk pails, 


Dat 
dj 


is the dairy right on hand to pay me 
for each pailful? Shucks, no. I gotta 
wait thirty days or more for my 
money. 

“And now look what happens when 
I raise chickens. I pay for the chicks 
in March and feed them all the way 
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to fall before I can sell the first egp 
I pay you fellows for all the fea 
and equipment the chicks need. yo 
get your money a lot faster than 

do. Come to think of it, I wait f 
my egg money about four times a 
long as you wait for yours. Now ain’ 
that so?” 

Once more Oscar swallowed harg 
He felt he was getting in too deey 
in this argument, but he didn’t knoy 
how to sidestep it. 

“You fellows that sell the farme 
are too anxious to get his mone 
Oscar,” went on Edwards, his fac 
getting red. “You’re—you’re almos 
itchin’ to get your money before w; 
load our fertilizer. I don’t like it.” 


At this point, Pat McGillicuddy 
came forward. He had been ar- 


ranging a display nearby and had 


—you both get more out of it. 


The balanced fertilizer for modern crops, ARCADIAN 12-12-12 
packs concentrated growing power in easy-lifting 80-pound bags. 
Every firm granule is complete plant food rich in nitrogen, phos- 
phorus and potash. You handle less weight— farmers handle less 


A labor-saver if there ever was one, ARCADIAN UREA 45 
Nitrogen Fertilizer packs 45 pounds of nitrogen in every 100 
pounds weight. It’s the most concentrated dry. nitrogen avail- 
able, makes a good payload for you and the farmer. 


nitrogen on 100 acres per day is easy with new 
ARCADIAN low-pressure Nitrogen Solutions. A tractor tank 
with spray boom or dribble tubes does the job — with no bags 
for dealer or farmer to lift. Sell ARCADIAN Nitrogen Solu- 


tions and application equipment. 


Plowdown of fertilizer is the way more and more farmers turn 
sod, stalks and straw into nitrogen-rich organic matter that builds 
bigger crops while it improves the soil. ARCADIAN products 
are ideal for this market that spreads fertilizer sales over the year. 


Side-dressing 40 to 80 acres a day with nitrogen is easy with 
low-pressure ARCADIAN NITRANA® Solutions and is a fast- 
growing Practice. Both NITRANA and application equipment 
are making big sales for handlers of the ARCADIAN line. 


Machinery does the heavy work for you as well as the farmer 
when you handle and sell ARCADIAN Nitrogen Solutions. They 
save labor and backaches, speed up handling, and build profit- 
able new fertilizer and equipment business all in one. 
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7, 
erheard the entire conversation, 
1 egy had not thought it wise to en- 
the feeq ter into it before this. 
ter than “yi, Bill,” he said with a smile. 
I wait fof] know just how you feel about cut- 


r times a 


ing expenses. Oscar and I feel like 
Now ain’ 


nat lots of times. Maybe you're right 
Lpout cutting down on the amount 


wed hardif fertilizer you'll use this year. You 
1 too deey use your reserve this year and 
idn’t by.” 


Bill Edwards frowned. “My reserve, 
shat do you mean, Pat?” 

“well,” explained Pat, “of all the 
fertilizer you put into the ground 
every year, there’s a certain amount 
of carryover value. The ag experts 
say that about one fourth of the 
nitrogen you apply to your land this 
vear—if in sufficient quantity—has 
, carryover to next year. On phos- 


before we 
like it.” 
tillicuddy 
been ar- 
and had 


phate it’s about 40 to 70%, depend- 
ing on the soil,.and with potash it’s 
about the same as phosphate.” 

“Huh,” said Edwards, “that’s kinda 
expensive for the farmer, -ain’t it, 
buying and applying a lot of fer- 
tilizer one year and not using all of 
it till the next?” . 

“It may seem that way, but it’s not 
so,” Pat said patiently. “You see, the 
experts claim that whatever is left 
as a carryover—which the plants 
didn’t use—can be used next year and 
sometimes the third year, and you 
don’t have the expense of spreading 
that carryover fertilizer, or hauling 
and handling it.” 

Bill Edwards sucked at a tooth for 
a second. “I hadn’t thought of that, 
Pat, but I guess that’s right.” 


“Then,” continued Pat, “that car- 


ryover fertilizer from one year to 
the next has another value. It’s 
there for the plants to use early 
in the planting season. It’s cured 
properly and ready to go to work. - 
Gives your crops so much better a 
start. So even if you’ve paid for 
that fertilizer a year in advance, 
you get extra, early value from it, 
especially so on pastures.” 


“Doggone, I never looked at.it that 
way.” 

Pat scratched his bushy hair. “So— 
if you want to Bill—you can cut 
down on the fertilizer you buy and 
use this year and use up that reserve 
that you’ve already got in the soil 
from last year.” 

At this apparent business heresy, 
Oscar looked very shocked. His lips 
came together in a thin line. He 


to new styles of farming. 


| is a fast- 
>quipment 
[AN line. 


UREA 45 Fertilizer 
45% Nitrogen Pellets 


12-12-12 Fertilizer 


Granular 


[| American Nitrate of Soda 
Improved Granular 


| | A-N-L® Nitrogen Fertilizer 
Pelleted 


a 


Nitrogen Solutions 
Non-pressure 


—~ URAN* and FERAN* 


Low-pressure 


NITRANA® and URASOL* 
* Trade-Mark 


ie farmer 
ons. They 
profit- 


New, improved forms of dependable 
nitrogen such as large-crystal ARCADIAN 
American Nitrate of Soda continue to 
movein volume. Free-flowing ARCADIAN 
Nitrate of Soda and pelleted ARCADIAN 
A-N-L® Nitrogen Fertilizer are adapted 


Proof of the profits in modern ARCADIAN 
Fertilizers is being shown in Agricultural 
College experimental plots like this one 
on wheat, as well as in field days and 
farmer-dealer demonstrations. When you 
sell ARCADIAN, this practical proof 
helps bring you new customers, new sales. 


fertilizers the farm 
for you! 


Expanded plant capacity for making the 
newest, most modern forms of fertilizer 
is part of the continuing program Nitro- 
gen Division is aiming at the fast-growing 
market for more and better plant foods. 
Your customers are buying ARCADIAN 
—so sell ARCADIAN for extra profits. 


Take advantage of this double-barreled 


SALES OPPORTUNITY! 


Make the most of the ferment in the fertilizer business! 
Sell new ARCADIAN Fertilizers—sell fast-improving 
new fertilizer equipment. Tie in with the biggest ad- 
ertising campaign in fertilizer history, now featuring 
ARCADIAN products in farm magazines, newspapers 
and radio broadcasts that blanket your territory. 


Fill in and mail this coupon NOW! 


checked at the left. 


NAME_ 


NITROGEN DIVISION Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
40 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 


Please provide me full information on the products I have 


[| Please have an ARCADIAN salesman call on me. 


FIRM___ 


ADDRESS. 


CITY. 


looked as if he were ready to explode 
at his partner, but a look from Pat 
restrained him. j 

Bill Edwards was thinking. Finally, 
he said, “So I could, Pat, but then I 
wouldn’t have any reserve fertilizer 
in my soil for the following year, 
would I?” 

“Well, not much,” Pat agreed, “but 
you can take that chance, if you want 
to cut down on costs.” 


“Yeah,” Bill said reflectively, “but 
I don’t like that idea of not having 
fertilizer in reserve in my soil. Sup- 
pose farm prices would go up the 
next year. Then other farmers would 
get the jump on me in building soils 
for big: crops.” 

Pat nodded. “That’s a chance you 
have to take, of course, if you really 
want to cut costs as much as you 
say you do.” 

“Well, I ain’t that hard up, Pat,” 
began Bill. “I was only thinking that 
I oughta cut down, with farm prices 
down right now—shucks I ain't gon- 
na be scared. I guess I’ll take the 
18 tons and sidedress my corn in 
summer anyway. That is, if you don’t 
want your money right now, like— 
like Oscar’s been askin’ for.” 

“Of course we don’t want the 
money now,” Pat said slowly, “if you 
haven’t got it to pay. Oscar only 
mentioned cash because we've got a 
special offer of an extra 1% to those 
who pay for fertilizer cash or within 
30 days. Oscar only wanted to save 
you money.” 

Bill Edwards grinned as he looked 
at Oscar. “Well, what do you know,” 
he said in an easy tone. “Guess Oscar 
ain’t so bad as I figured. For a min- 
ute, there, I thought he was ready 
to hand me over to the sheriff. 

“Don’t kid me quite so rough next 
time, Oscar. Or smile a little, then 
T'll know you don’t mean everything 
you say. Shucks, I reckon I can pay 
for that fertilizer when I get it. 
Might as well save that extra 1%.” 


MINNESOTA FIRM 


(Continued from page 17) 


enterprising firm. Sidelines which fit 
into the dull season include television 
sets and outboard motors. The latter 
can be repaired and serviced in 
winter, getting them ready for 
spring and summer, while winter time 
television repairing is also a good 
profit item. Since many farmers have 
television nowadays, Mr. Jacobsen 
is cashing in on his farm contracts by 
having a line of sets available for 
sale. 

A large sign outside the building 
informs farmers of the wide range of 
products and services available here 
—all the way from fertilizers, farm 
chemicals, seeds, custom spraying, 
etc. to outboard motors. A sign like 
this encourages farmers to ask ques- 
tions about the merchandise, thus 
leading to extra sales. 


Barley Virus 


FARGO — In a survey of barley 
produced in North Dakota in 1954 it 
has been found that stripe mosaic or 
false stripe was present in about all 
parts of the state. The study of this 
virus disease was made by Dr. Roland 
Timian, plant pathologist of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture located at 
North Dakota Agricultural College, 
with the cooperation of county ex- 
tension agents. In greenhouse tests 
of 115 samples of barley of the 1954 
crop obtained from growers by the 
county agents, it was found that 54 
of the samples, or 47%, had some 
seed infected with the virus, varying 
from a trace up to 15% infection. The 
disease was also found in about 90% 
of over 200 barley fields around the 
state examined by Dr. Timian in the 
summer of 1954. 
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~ John Smith & Son 


“Your Grandfather sold 


V-C FERTILIZERS are known and trusted 
by this young man starting out in business. 


Ever since he can remember, his father 
and grandfather have been selling V-C Fer- 
tilizers and more and more good farmers in 
his neighborhood have been buying and 
using these better fertilizers. 


For 60 years, in many communities in 
many states, Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Corporation has been making and holding 
friends . . . agents and dealers like John 
Smith & Son . . . and good farmers every- 
where who try V-C Fertilizers and then 
keep on buying and using V-C Fertilizers. 


More than 5,000 reliable dealers have 
been supplying their customers V-C Ferti- 
lizers continuously for at least 10 years. 
Many of these dealers have handled V-C 
Fertilizers for 30, 40 or 50 years and longer. 


Such well-established loyalty among so 
many fine folks is a mighty sound endorse- 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CORPORATION . 


FERTILIZERS!” 


ment for V-C Fertilizers. It means that year 
after year V-C practical farm experience, 
V-C scientific research and V-C manufac- 
turing skill continue to provide better and 
better fertilizers for every crop on every soil. 
It also means tha when you buy V-C 
Fertilizers, you are getting an honest and 
dependable product manufactured and sold 


by people who value your friendship and 
your confidence. 


189 955] 


GOth ANNIVERSARY 


RICHMOND 8, VIRGINIA 


Albany, Ga. + Atlanta, Ga. - Baltimore, Md. + Birmingham, Ala. + Carteret, NJ. « Cincinnati, Ohio + Columbia, $.C. 
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y. * Jackson, Miss. * Memphis, Tenn, 


Montgomery, Ala. * Norfolk, Va. Orlando, Fla. * Richmond, Va. Savannah, Ga. « Shreveport, La. Wilmington, N.C. 


Insecticides Save 
$7 Million for 


Illinois Farmers 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL. — Illinois 
farmers saved about $7 million last 
year by using insecticides on crop. 
destroying insects, according to the 
Illinois Natural History Survey. 

Dr. Harlow B. Mills, survey chief, 
who made the estimate, also said 
that corn disease curtailed potentia] 
Illinois production by 80,700,000 bu. 
last year. This represents a financial 
loss of about $13 million. 

The survey warned that corn borer 
and chinch bug infestation could 
reach serious proportions this year. 


Purdue Agronomist 
Explains New Soil 


Test Recommendations 


LAFAYETTE, IND.—R. D. Bron- 
son, Purdue Agronomy Department, 
explained the new Purdue soil test 
recommendations at the recent An- 
nual Agricultural Conference at Pur- 
due University. He pointed out that 
advances in fertilizer technology and 
changes in the economics of farm 
operation have brought up new prob- 
lems in making fertilizer and liming 
recommendations based on soil tests. 


More than 250 farmers heard Mr. 
Bronson explain that today’s effi- 
cient fertilizer usage hinges on a 
set of conditions which is seldom 
the same for any two farms or 
farm operators. 


The new soil test report will give 
fertilizer recommendations in pounds 
of nitrogen, phosphate and potash 
needed. This will enable the farmer 
to take advantage of the variety of 
mixed and straight fertilizer mate- 
rials and the different types of fer- 
tilizer application equipment avail- 
able. 

“Soil test report sheets, a simplified 
table of fertilizer analyses, and sup- 
plementary information entitled 
“Fertilizer Recommendation Point- 
ers” make up the new material. All 
information concerning a sample will 
appear on one sheet. Included wil! be 
sample identification, crop, fertil- 
izer recommendation, lime require- 
ment and the soil test results upon 
which the recommendation is based. 


New Fertilizer Firm 
Formed in Nebraska 


ALLIANCE, NEB. — The Keeley- 
Kelly Tractor Co. here has an- 
nounced the formation of the West- 
ern Fertilizer & Cordage Co. The 
company was formed to make liquid 
nitrogen fertilizer, in solution form, 
available to the farmers and ranch- 
ers in the Alliance area. The firm wil! 
offer a complete fertilizer service. 

Members of the firm are Gordon J. 
Keeley, Ronald J. Kelly, Max R. Gar- 
wood and Roger Crum, 

A good crowd attended a recent 
farm fertilizer meeting in Alliance, 
sponsored by the new company. _ 

The program included a movie, 
“Mr. N,” followed by a talk on the 
application of nitrogen to corn and 
small grains by Joe Turning, Spencer 
Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo.; 
“Liquid Nitrogen Solutions and Their 
Application,” by Mr. Brannan, Farm 
Fertilizer, Inc., and “The Value and 
Method of Soil Testing,” John Rey- 
nolds, county extension agent. 


Joins Minnesota Staff 


ST. PAUL—George R. Blake, a s0i! 
physicist, has joined the University 
of Minnesota’s staff as a research 
associate. He comes to Minnesota 
from Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, N.J., where he was an assoc!- 
ate professor of soil physics and 2c 
tive in research in that field. 
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farmers can boost labor income 
an oat crop by $1.80 per hour and 
crease wheat yield by 14 bu. per 
re by using the right amount of 
rtilizer and following practices that 
ave been recommended by the Mich- 
ban Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
jon. 

That was the gist of a recent talk 
y C. R. (Ray) Hoglund before a 
‘armers’ Week audience at Michigan 
‘tate College. Mr. Hoglund, a U.S. 
Department of Agriculture research- 
r at MSC, contended that the av- 
rage farmer will have to double the 
ount of fertilizer he uses at plant- 
ng time to make oats a paying crop. 
And the farmer would have to 
make increased use Of improved va- 
ieties, better tillage and weed con- 
rol practices and he would have to 
ile poorly drained fields, the farm 
onomist insisted. The average 
armer now, he said, only makes 20¢ 
er hour for labor income on oats. 
e suggested the figure can be $2. 


* 


0. T. Coleman, University of 
Missouri extension soils specialist, 
in a talk given during the Soil 
Fertility and Plant Nutrition Short 
Course, said, “Boron is badly need- 
ed on many Missouri soils for al- 
falfa production. From 5% to pref- 
erably 744% borax in the 0-1-1 or 
preferably 0-1-3 mixture is sug- 
gested.” 

* 


Farmers are wasting their time 
hen they worry about whether ni- 
rogen should be supplied by legumes 
pr fertilizers so far as the plant food 
tself is concerned, according to A. 
. Lang, University of Illinois soils 
specialist. He points out that, even 
f legume acreage were doubled, 
armers could use several times as 
uch nitrogen fertilizer as they are 
sing and still not replace all that 
ops take out in a year. 


Mr. Lang figures that crops in 
Illinois each year use about 450,- 
000 tons of pure nitrogen. To sup- 
ply that amount of nitrogen, farm- 
ers would have to use 1,350,000 
tons of ammonium nitrate. 


Roughly a third of the pure nitro- 
gen (about 159,000 tons) is replaced 
by the three million acres of legumes 
frown in the state each year. An 
acre of legumes will easily add 100 
Pounds of nitrogen, Mr. Lang says. 

That leaves about 300,000 tons of 
pure nitrogen as a potential fertilizer 
market. In the past few years fer- 
tilizer dealers have been selling just 
a little more than a tenth of that 
amount, or about 40,000 tons. 

Mr. Lang figures that the nine 
million acres of corn in the state 
take about 270,000 tons of pure nitro- 
gen a year. The four million acres of 
small grain take about 80,000 tons 
and the five million acres of pasture 
take about 100,000 tons. 


* 


Higher yields of grain are possible 
ft most Minnesota farms with care- 
fertilizing, according to research 

at 78 trial plots over the state last 
rape Charles A. Simkins, Univer- 
a, of Minnesota extension soils spe- 
anit, reports that fertilizer demon- 
Tations in the Red River Valley 
show about 70% of the land where 


FARM SERVICE DATA 
Extension Station Reports 


legumes and fallow were not used 
recently needs nitrogen for best grain 
yields. 


Test plots at 78 locations over 
the state showed grain yield in- 
creases ranging up to 15 bu. per 
acre when nitrogen was applied. 
All the locations received a phos- 
phate application of about 40 Ib. 
P.O; per acre. 


Average wheat yield in these tests 
rose 5.5 bu. per acre when 25 lb. or 
more of nitrogen per acre was put 
on. Barley yields increased 6.3 bu. 
per acre when 25 Ib. or more nitrogen 
went on each acre, Mr. Simkins said. 

Applying nitrogen at 50 Ib. per 
acre gave profitable increases over 
the 25 Ilb.-nitrogen-per-acre-rate in 
about a third of the locations. 


* 


Corn is one of the hungriest mem- 
bers of the crop family. How big is 
its appetite? 

Midwestern agronomists estimate 
that a 100-bu. corn crop including 
stover eats up about 140 Ib. nitrogen, 
54 lb. phosphate and 135 lb. potash 
per acre. 


This means that soil has to be 
well stocked with nutrients to pro- 


duce top yields per acre. Nutrients 
needed to reinforce the soil’s own 
plant food reserves can be sup- 
plied in the form of commercial 
fertilizer containing nitrogen, phos- 
-phate and potash, 


But a high nutrient supply isn’t 
the whole story. Also needed is a 
stalk population big enough to make 
use of all the nutrients soil can pro- 
vide. 

Several other factors are important 
too. These include: 1—An ample 
moisture supply; 2—good soil struc- 
ture and a steadily replenished sup- 
ply of organic matter; 3—the use of 
hybrid seed best adapted to your soil 
and the growing conditions in your 
area; 4—improved cultivation that 
keeps the weeds in check; 5—control 
of insects and disease. 


For farm 


For bulk 


Welded low-pressure tank for bulk storage. 
In 12,000 and 22,000-gallon capacities. 


Skid tanks in 500, 830 and 
1000-gal. cap. Others from 
100 to:1000 gallons. 


Bolted 22,000-gallon non-pressure tank for bulk storage. 


Profit with BUTLER aluminum tanks 
for liquid nitrogen solutions 


Cash in on the amazing upsurge in use of liquid 


nitrogen fertilizers. 


Butler now offers you two 


new types of special alloy non-corrosive aluminum 


bulk storage tanks for liquid nitrogen solutions. 


One is a bolted vertical 22,000-gallon tank for 
non-pressure solutions. The welded tank—in 


Manufacturers of Oil Equipment 


Steel Buildings © Farm Equipment 


Dry Cleaners Equipment © Special Products 


12,000 and 22,000-gallon capacities—is a hori- 


zontal bulk storage tank for low-pressure solutions, 


available to code specifications. 


Smaller size horizontal aluminum tanks in 100, 
270, 500, 830 and 1000-gallon capacities are also 
available. The 500, 830 and 1000-gallon tanks can 
be equipped with skids for on-farm storage or 
transporting solutions from bulk station to farm. 


Name 


Factories at Kansas City, Mo. @ Minneapolis, Minn. 
Galesburg, lll. @ Pichmond, Calif. 
Birmingham, Ala. @ Houston, Tex. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7396 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri | 


Please send me full information on Butler aluminum Welded bulk tanks © 
Bolted bulk tanks 1 


Small horizontal tanks 1) Skid tanks 0 


Firm 


Address. 


City 
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_ CHEMICALS | 


VITREA 
THER . . « the Ideal 

from UREA 


Vitrea . . . the new high analysis 45% nitrogen fertilizer 
you’ve been waiting for... is here ...atruly modern 
nitrogen fertilizer. 


Farmers are learning of the many advantages from this 
modern high nitrogen fertilizer through numerous ad- 
vertisements in farm magazines . . . through folders and 
other means of communication. They are learning Vitrea is: 
@ Areal profit maker 
®@ A work and time saver 
®@ Ideal for any crop 


Easily applied by any method .. . 
at their convenience 


Non-caking, free flowing 


® Resistant to leaching 
® Completely soluble 


In convenient 80 pound bags 


AVAILABLE NOW! 


Write or phone for more details 
concerning this outstanding new 
nitrogen fertilizer. 


DEERE « COMPANY 


GEN. & SALES OFFICES—TULSA, OKLA. @ PLANT—PRYOR, OKLA. 


SOILS and FERTILIZERS 


Fourth Edition 


By FIRMAN E. BEAR, Research Special- 
ist, New Jersey Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 


In plain language, this new edition tells 
how recent modern advances in soil tech- 
nology affect plant growth and annual 
yield . . . and how the effective use of 
basic methods can increase the productive- 
ness of farm lands. New facts, accurate 
figures, and 66 pointed illustrations show 
1953. 420 Pages $6.00 the relation between crops and soils. 


Covers in detail: soil chemicals . . . important soil elements such as 
nitrogen, phosphorus, calcium ... yield prospects of crop plants... 
moisture control . . . soil management . . . mechanical operations 
. soil conservation ... organic matter maintenance. 


For Sale By 


CROPLIFE 
P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


RINGING THE 


cash 


Merchandising Hints for The Retailer 


Profitable 


Telephone 
Network 


Make It 
Easy 


Worth Lots 
Of Money 


Hang On to 
Customers 


register 


Dealers can lend valuable assistance in the curren 
emphasis on cutting down grain losses from rodents an¢ 
insects and in reducing rodent and insect numbers. Such 
assistance will help them build up a bigger rodenticiq 
and insecticide business and at the same time perforn 
a service to the farmer in enabling him to cut dow 
losses from rodents and insects. The dealer can set y 
window and in-store displays and devote several ad 
to this topic. Here are some themes for displays and ads 
Secure from the county agent some figures on the losge 
caused on the average farm in your area by roden 
and insects and play these up; rodent control is a yes 
around chore; farm control of insects is most importan 
in summer and fall; according to state agricultural col 
leges each pound of insects causes the loss of 5 lb. o 
vegetation each year, insects in the U.S. nullify the labo; 
of at least 1,000,000 working men each year, seventee 
grasshoppers per square yard can eat one ton of alfalf 
per acre each day, more trees are killed by insects eac 
year than are destroyed by forest fires, and there ar 
86,000 named species of insects in the U.S. and 10,00 
of them are considered “public enemies.” 


One retailers’ association in California has adopted 
chain telephone check warning system and recently use 
it to apprehend phony check passers who cashed near! 
$1,500 in a weekend spree. As soon as a retailer membe 
gets a bad check or even becomes suspicious of oné¢ 
he calls association headquarters, A representative the 
places calls to three other members of the associatio 
each of the three calls three others and so on until ever 
member is called. Within an hour the warning goes out 
every association member. 


By arranging merchandise, counters, islands and dé 
partments in an orderly, well-planned manner a dealé 
can increase in-store sales merely by making buyin 
easier for the customer. Keep prices on all merchandisé 
make the figures large, easy to se 
and up-to-date. Study the possibil 
ty of offering savings for quantit 
purchases. Feature jumble displa 
of smaller items. Remember, mas 
displays make the best impressio 
Feature items with a rapid tur 
over. Identify departments promin 
ently. Departmentalize, that 

keep the garden supplies in one se 
tion, chicken feeds in another area 
insecticides in -another, etc. 
related items together. Try an occasional one-price coun 
ter, for example — “Your choice—xx cents.” Use a 
occasional gimmick such as chalking foot tracks on thé 
floor and leading them to the seed department with 4 
sign reading, “All tracks lead to the seed department.” 


Large department stores such as Marshall Field © 
Chicago and Wanamaker’s of New York estimate thal 
the value of their window space for advertising purposes 
to them is over $1 million yearly. The worth of windo 
displays should not be underestimated. Give your windows 
a chance to help you sell merchandise. They have grea¥ 
value for advertising purposes. 


How many customers does the average retailer lose eac 
year and what causes them to leave? Available statist! 
show that out of every 100 customers, 15 leave during 
the first year; 13 the second year; 11 in the third; nine 
in the fourth; eight in the fifth; seven in the sixth; six 
in the seventh; five in the eight; four in the ninth and 
three in the tenth year. It is estimated that a total of 81 
customers are lost in a 10-year period. These reasons 
are given: 68% are lost because of discourteous or 1! 
different treatment and/or poor service; 14 leave becausé 
grievances are not adjusted; 9% are attracted by lower 
prices elsewhere; 3% move away and 1% die. It is inter- 
esting to note that in the area where the dealer loses 
most of his customers—discourteous or indifferent treat: 
ment, poor service and unadjusted grievances—is the 
area where he can work most effectively to combat the 
problem of lost customers. It is really a simple matter 
to be courteous, friendly, sincere, give prompt and éf 
ficient service and if there is a complaint—to handle t 
so that the customer is completely satisfied. It is als° 
important that a “lost” customer be brought back as 300! 
as possible. If he is allowed to stay away a year or more 
it becomes quite difficult to make him a paying patro! 
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arm Meetings. 
tre Sales Help, 
tay Ohio Dealer 


py attending as many farm grange 
ind other rural events as possible, 
oward L. J. Ramey of the Ramey 
eed Store, Portsmouth, Ohio keeps 
close contact with farmers at the 
imes When they discuss fertilizers 
»nd feeds. Usually one of the Rameys 
able to answer a fertilizer or feed 
jyestion asked by a farmer at such 
) meeting, and this is appreciated by 
any of them. 


“In attending such meetings we 
do find that we can keep up with 
what the farmer is doing, and we 
jearn at first hand what his prob- 
lems are,” states L. J. Ramey. 
“This information is very valuable 
to us in working out our merchan- 
dising program on fertilizers and 
feeds.” 


This store sells fertilizers in bags 
and reports that as yet there is very 
little liquid fertilizer being used in 
this area. Dry fertilizer with an 
analysis of 5-10-10 is widely used in 
the growing of potatoes, 3-12-12 for 
om and 3-12-12 for wheat, Mr. 
Ramey reports. 

The firm makes a complete line of 
poultry, dairy and hog feeds and also 
sells several formula feed lines. While 
a great many farmers come here to 
pick up their fertilizer and feed, the 
ompany also has a delivery service. 
e Ramey organization also oper- 


adopted 


rentl p 

hed ame ates a grocery and feed store at 
er membel’2"by Menford, Ohio, where fertil- 
sof ond izer is also carried in stock. Thus 


e company has two good locations 
from which to sell its products, cover- 
ing a Wide area. 

“We find that farmers are very 
interested in fertilizers and the part 
they play in helping to get increased 
fields per acre,” states Mr. Ramey. 


ative ther 
ssociatio 
until ever 
goes out 


and de 


r a deale “They are anxious to get more 
ng buying information on fertilizers and are 
orchandisq@™ eager to discuss it. Many of them 
asy to se™ have chats about fertilizers right 


e possibilij here at the mill with their friends, 


r quantit and that’s a very good way to step 

+ displayg™ up interest in proper fertilization.” 

nber, mas 

impression With two stores, the Ramey organ- 

apid turng@2ation is a consistent advertiser in 

ts proming ortsmouth and Menford newspapers. 

that iggfertilizers and feeds are often men- 

in one secag"oned in the Menford grocery store 

yther areaggOPY, and, of course, get feature 

etc. Keegpilling in Portsmouth copy. 

rice coun 

” Use a 

ks on Grasshopper 

tment.” [infestation Expected 

off Wisconsin 

mate thajg MADISON, WIS. — Grasshoppers 

purposes ©2!n will be severe in Wisconsin dur- 

of windowges the coming season. 

r windows They're expected to attack farm- 

ave great@@lands in even greater numbers than 
last year, says E. H. Fisher, insect 
eee specialist at the University 

lose each’ Wisconsin. Federal and State De- 

statisticygm*'tment of Agriculture surveys last 


fall bear out the prediction that Wis- 
‘onsin will be one of the states hard 
hit by grasshoppers. 


ve during 
hird; nine 
sixth; six 
ninth and 
otal of 81 
e reasons 
us or in- 


Heaviest infestation is anticipat- 
ed in the southern half of the state. 
Mr. Fisher Says grasshoppers prob- 
ably will attack two thirds to three 


7 ecause 

fourths of Wisconsin’s cropland 
t is inter- nity in numbers large enough to 
for control measures. 


ent treat-M The earliest hatching of importance 


s—is theMVill be noticed late in M 

ay and early 
mbat June. Mr, Fisher 

adv 
le matiel ing at that time. ocates spray 

not it Se the crop acreage seriously at- 
It is also sf we last year, about 77% was in 
k as soon mal” clover and pasture; 14% in 
r or more in 5% in corn; and 4% 


S, vegetables and tobacco. 


Some 60,000 acres were treated for 
4sshoppers in 1954. 
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Faithfully 
Serving 
Agriculture 
for More 
Than 
37 Years 
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THE 
COMPLETE LINE 
OF 
THOMPSON - HAYWARD 
AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL 
PRODUCTS 


Dieldrin Spray WE-15 
Aldrin WE-25 
Heptachlor E-2 
Tri-6 (BHC) 

: Ded Tox (DDT Products) 

Phosfume (Parathion Products) 

Toxichtor (Chlordane Products) 
Phenacide (Toxaphene) 


FLY SPRAYS 


Dairy Cattle Spray 
Methoxychlor 
Malathion 
Lindex (Lindane Products) 


Pyrtox (Pyrenone Products.for Dairy 
Cattle and Food Processing Plants) — 


You Can Sell Them 

Thompson-Hayward DED-WEED 
with Confidence, because... 

You know that DED-WEED represents the latest 


advance in agricultural chemistry. Every DED- ‘WOOD PRESERVATIVES 
WEED product is farm-tested...of proven effectiveness = Termi-trol Ls 
...economical to buy...and easy to use. pleas 4 
Whether a customer wants to control weeds in field or Fumtgas 

pasture, there is a Thompson-Hayward DED-WEED mak te 
formulated for his specific need. Sell DED-WEED for DISINFECTANTS 
troublesome weeds. Sell DED-WEED for woody tea 
growth and hard-to-kill weeds. RODENTICIDES : 
Stock up now on the formulations of Thompson- Hay - thet: 


ward DED-WEED, needed in your locality. Be ready 


CRUDE DRUGS 
to meet the demand that is bound to come soon. a 


Our Local Staff Can Help You and Your mn 
Customers Thompson-Hayward maintains warehouses of MIN-RICH TRACE 
our own and sales offices in 18 different cities. The Thompson - : MINERALS ; 
Hayward headquarters nearest you is staffed with men who know : POULTRY AND HATCHERY — 
your particular local conditions and what products will serve your : SUPPLIES Z 
customers best. Don’t hesitate to call the Thompson- Hayward 
office nearest you at any time for advice on any agricultural chem- s SEED DISINFECTANTS 
ical problem. «AND INOCULATORS 


CHEMICAL COMPAN 


MR. DEALER 
‘Your Customers Need 
iler 

cut dow : 

< OF OUR OWN Were. 
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Cartoon of pea aphid furnished Groplife through courtesy of E. I. 


How to Identify 


The adult aphid is a light-green, soft-bodied 
insect that may or may not have wings. Most 
of the adults are wingless, but. when the 
numbers of aphids on a plant become numer- 
ous, winged ones appear and thus cause the 
insect to spread to new points. 


Habits of Pea Aphid 


Winged aphids fly into the pea fields early 
in the spring and produce living young which 
look like the wingless adult aphids. These 
young nymphs molt four times and begin 
reproducing as adults in from 7 to 14 days. 
Females produce around a half-dozen a day 
and keep this pace until as many as 100 have 
been born. Generations of females number 
from ten to twenty each year. Females lay 
eggs mostly on the leaves and stems of al- 
falfa and red clover. Eggs measure about 
1/30th of an inch in length and are light 
green in color at first. Later, however, they 
become black and shiny. In colder climates, 
only the eggs survive the rigors of winter, 
giving rise to next season’s populations. 
Aphids have many natural enemies, but in 
cases where the activities of these enemies 
are checked, multiplication of aphids is 
described as being “phenomenal.” 
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Mr. Dealer--Cut out this page for your bulletin board 


BUG THE WEEK 


Damage Done by Pea Aphid 


This pest injures garden peas by sucking the 
sap from leaves, stems, blossoms and pods. 
Even a few aphids may kill small plants and 
stunt the growth of larger ones. The pest may 
also spread virus diseases, thus causing fur- 
ther damage to the crop. Even when small 
numbers of aphids attack a crop, they af- 
fect badly the quality of the peas, thus caus- 
ing economic loss, Aphids, being small, are 
sometimes overlooked and the injury they 
do attributed to other insects such as lady 
beetles which in reality are feeding upon 
the aphids. 


Control of Pea Aphids 


Various dust preparations are recommended 
for control of aphids. These include 1% to 
3% DDT and 2% to 3% methylated naphtha- 
lenes; 0.5% to 1% gamma BHC; 4% nico- 
tene; 0.5% to 0.75% rotenone and 1% to 
2% paraffin-base oil; 0.5% to 1% parathion; 
and 0.5% actual tetraethyl pyrophosphate. In 
large fields, dust should be applied at 35 to 
45 lb. an acre. Precautions regarding use of 
certain materials on peas to be used as animal 
forage should be observed. (Check state rec- 
ommendations.) 


Previous “Bug of the Week” features are being reprinted in attractive 24-page booklet, priced at 25¢ 
single copies; reduced rates in quantities. Write Croplife Reprint Dept., Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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linois Firm Bases Sales 
ampaign for Farm Chemicals 
in Soil Testing Service 


When E. Burton of the Farm 
pply Co., Harvard, Ill., decided to 
wand his fertilizer and farm chem- 
bis sales a few years ago, he made 
thorough study of his area, the 
ods of his customers and then 
e up with a program which has 
id off very well in additional busi- 


bss. 
tn the first place, Mr. Burton de- 
jed that if he was going to sell a 

er thoroughly on the value of 
rtilizer, then he would need to have 
il samples tested. He knew, too, 
at if a dealer issued invitations to 

ers to bring soil samples to his 
ore, not enough of them would re- 
ond, even though they might be 
terested in such service. 


Therefore, Mr. Burton worked up 
thorough service and sales cam- 
paign for fertilizer, based on soil 
sting. He personally began to 
jisit farmers in his trade area, 
aking with them about the im- 
bortance of having soil tested, and 
hen basing fertilization purchases 
pon the results of the test. 


This sound, practical approach ap- 
aled to many of the farmers, 
nd they listened with interest when 
. Burton said that he would be 
ad to take five to eight soil samples 
om a 10 or 20 acre plot of ground, 
st them and then give the farmer 
chart of that ground, informing him 
the status of the soil. 

Mr. Burton charges 35¢ for testing 
i] samples, but this charge is not 
sessed against farmers who buy 
rtilizer on the basis of his recom- 


endations. To handle this soil test- | 


g, Mr. Burton set up a soil testing 
boratory in his home. 
During evenings he can run 
rough about five test samples, he 
ates. He likes to do the work at 
pme, where he isn’t interrupted with 
e rush of the day’s business. Han- 
ing the soil testing in this manner, 
pcan keep up with the demand. 
Mr. Burton often runs a composite 
Ample on the soil samples taken 
om various spots on a tract of land, 
again, he may test each soil sample 
pparately. He then makes a chart 
n the various soil sampled areas, 
riting in the conditions as he found 
em and suggesting certain fertili- 
er applications. 
For instance, on a chart reading 
’2-ML-VL, the 1% term jmplies the 
cidity factor of the soil, the ML that 
Fis medium low in phosphates, and 
L means very low in potash. 
Using such a chart, a report of 
hich he keeps on file, Mr. Burton is 
ble to sell a lot of fertilizer, for he 
a8 proven to the farmer what his 
oil needs. He urges the farmer to 
eep his record of the soil chart and 
0 check on results obtained on that 
tact through proper fertilization. 
€ following year, that farmer, 
studying results and costs, can easily 


pee that it will pay him to have more 
soil tests made on additional land 


ind to fertilize it according to recom- 
endations made by Mr. Burton. 

To carry the sales and service still 
arther, Mr, Burton offers a fertilizer 
prmatng service, He says this serv- 
very important trade building 
; or it follows through on the 
hale of fertilizer and gets the job done 
i for the busy farmer. 
hn Burton has expanded his busi- 
include bulk spreading. In 
to his own truck spreader he 
“S four spreaders which farmers can 

nt at $5 per day. 


“Farmers like these soil sample 
‘ports, for they present the fertil- 


izer problem in a very practical 
way,” states Mr. Burton. “We can 


then follow up with the sale of . 


fertilizer on our recommended basis 
and we can also spread it, if the 
farmer wishes. Through the soil 
sample service, we sell many cus- 
tomers whom we would not other- 
wise reach. I consider it a very 
sound way to build a fertilizer bus- 
iness.”’ 


Mr. Burton likes to stress two im- 
portant facts to farmers about fer- 


tilizer, namely, that it has been 
proved that properly fertilized land 
will produce pretty well even during 
certain drouth conditions. Also that 
well fertilized land will reduce the 
winter kill of crops. These facts are 
not generally known to farmers, and 
recital of them impresses many cus- 
tomers. Mr. Burton has posted on the 
walls of his store several farm maga- 
zine stories emphasizing these facts. 

In addition this fertilizer and farm 
chemicals dealer uses post card 
mimeographed advertising seasonally, 
and he does some newspaper advertis- 
ing. He -cooperates with the high 
school agricultural classes and the 
4-H and FFA clubs in their field 
projects and tours, many of which 
include fertilization. 

This dealer also enters a float each 
year in the famous Milk Day Parade 


held at Harvard. This city claims to 


be the “Milk Center of the World,” 
and its business men and other 
citizens stage a one day program of 
festivities which. attracts about 20,000 
persons. A milk queen is chosen for 
the day, and a parade of floats is very 
colorful as it marches along Main 
Street. 

After the parade the crowd gathers 
at a local park, where refreshments 
are served, and qualified speakers 
talk on farm problems. 

Mr. Burton also sells hand and 
other sprayers and has a fine stock 
of farm chemicals. He says that many 
farmers are buying sprayers from 
$160 and up and using more chemi- 
cals in and about the farm for weed 
and insect control. He credits part of 
this trade improvement to meetings 
held by farmers, county agents and 
farm chemical firms, plus the sales 
promotion of individual dealers, 


How LION Helps YOU Sell 
NITROGEN FERTILIZERS 


~ ¥ Two Giant Chemical Plants Assure the Supply 
Y Advertising Helps Create the Demand 


As a retailer, you'll find it to your advantage 
to sell Lion nitrogen fertilizers, because Lion’s 
manufacturing capacity and storage facilities 
assure a ready supply of top-quality ma- 
terials, and Lion’s consistent advertising 


pre-sells the Lion brand. 


Capacity? Lion’s two giant chemical plants 
are now in production, making Lion a leader 
in manufacturing the most popular and 
economical types of nitrogen fertilizers not 
only in the South but nation-wide. 


Delivery? Lion has constructed huge storage 
facilities to accumulate enormous stocks of 
the various nitrogen fertilizer materials. 
Even when demand is intense, you can get 
Lion nitrogen products. : 


Pre-selling? Lion’s continuous advertising — 
does an effective pre-selling job for you with 


your farmer customers. See list below. 


Feature and sell nitrogen fertilizers with the . 
Lion emblem on the bag, or Lion’s anhydrous 
ammonia. You’ll make sales easier, which 
means more profit for you. ; 


Look To LION—A Leader In Petro-Chemicals—For Nitrogen Fertilizers 


Lion Anhydrous Ammonia 
Lion Aqua Ammonia 


CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION 


Lion Sulphate of Ammonia 


COMPAN Y 


EL DORADO, ARKANSAS 


Lion Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer 
Lion Nitrogen Fertilizer Solutions 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE BLDG., NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
SHEPHERD BUILDING, MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 
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What’s New... 


In Produets, Services, Literature 


You will find it simple to obtain additional information about the new products, new services and new litera- 
ture described in this department. Here’s all you have to do: (1) Clip out the entire coupon and return 
address card in the lower outside corner of this page. (2) Circle the number of the item on which you desire 
more information. Fill in your.name, your company’s name and your address. (3) Fold the clip-out over double, 
with the return address portion on the outside. (4) Fasten the two edges together with a staple, cellophane 
tape or glue, whichever is handiest. (5) Drop in any mail box. That’s all you do. We’ll pay the postage. You can, of 
course, use your own envelope or paste the coupon on the back of a government postcard if you prefer. 


No. 6221—Corn 
Rootworm Folder 


Designed to tie in with the current 
Velsicol Corp. “Kill Corn Rootworms” 
campaign in the corn producing areas 
of the nation, a new corn rootworm 
quiz folder for dealers and customers 
alike has been published. Touching 
on important phases of corn root- 
worm control from “What are corn 
rootworms?” to “What are the es- 
sential requirements of a corn root- 
worm insecticide?”, the 19 questions 
and answers in this quiz show how 
Heptachlor insecticides are used in 
the control of this pest. These fold- 
ers, with space for imprinting name 
and address, may be secured by 
checking No. 6221 on the coupon and 
dropping it in the mail. 


No. 6211—Weed, 
Grass Killer 


A non-selective weed and grass 
killer has been announced by Chip- 
man Chemical Company, Inc. This 
new product is called Chlorea and, 
is claimed to kill all types of vege- 
tation. It is a non-separating combi- 
nation of sodium chlorate, borate and 
CMU—chlorate for deep-rooted weeds 
with the prolonged soil-surface ac- 
tion of CMU shallow-rooted 
grasses and annual seedling growth. 
The company announcement states: 
“It also has a lasting residual effect 


0 No. 6199—Alkylanilines 

No. 6201—Insecticide 

0 No. 6202—Spit Duster 

C) No. 6204—Plant Antibiotic 
0 No. 6208—Pesticide 

(1) No. 6213—Lawn Fertilizer 
No. 6215—Herbicide 


Send me information on the items marked: 


CLIP OUT —FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE— FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 


to inhibit re-growth. Chlorea is non- 
poisonous and, because of its borate 
content, does not create a fire hazard 
when used as directed. It can be ap- 
plied dry or used as a water-mixed 
spray.” Further information and lit- 
erature may be obtained by checking 
No. 6211 on the coupon, clipping and 
mailing it. 

No. 6219—Equipment 
Catalog 


The Gotcher Engineering & Man- 
ufacturing Co. has available for free 
distribution its 1955 anhydrous am- 
monia equipment catalog. The com- 
pany’s line includes field applicating 
equipment including tractor mounted, 
semi-mounted and pull-type ammonia 
applicators. To secure the catalog, 
check No. 6219 on the coupon and 
mail it. 


No. 6220—Soil 
Fumigant 


Larvacide Products, Inc., recently 
announced a new addition to its line 
of ethylene dibromide soil fumigants 
sold under the trade name, Nemex. 
The new addition, Nemex-85, is a 
formulation of ethylene dibromide con- 
taining 83% by weight toxicant. The 
control of nematodes and certain 
other soil-borne pests in infested 
soils with the new product is said 
to improve root development and 


0 No. 6214—Brochure 

No. 6211—Weed, Grass Killer 
No. 6216—Fertilizer Film 

No. 6219—Catalog 

C1 No. 6220—Soil Fumigant 
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vigor, increasing resistance to drouth 
and certain wilt diseases. Good re- 
sults are claimed on infested soils 
on such crops as tobacco, cotton, pea- 
nuts, vegetables, ornamentals, and 
even in peach orchards when used as 
a pre-planting site treatment. For 
literature check No. 6220 on the 
coupon and drop it in the mail. 


No. 6216—Fertilizer 


Film 


The Spencer Chemical Co. has pro- 
duced a 16 mm., 27-min. color movie 
called “George Tackles the Land” and 
is accepting bookings for future 
showings without charge. The film 
stresses fertilizer usage for corn, cot- 
ton, citrus groves, celery and pastures. 
Information about showing the film 
may be secured by checking No. 6216 
on the coupon and mailing it to this 
newspaper. 


Also Available 


The following items have ap- 
peared in the What’s New sec- 
tion of recent issues of Crop- 
life. They are reprinted here 
to help keep retail dealers on 
rotational circulation informed 

_ of new industry products, lit- 
erature and services. 


No. 6201—Insecticide 


A new insecticide for controlling 
house flies and other insects has been 
announced by Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals Co., a division of Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corp. It has been 
given the name “cyclethrin” and is 
chemically related to allethrin. A 
company announcement states that 
“Cyclethrin is synergized by readily 
available synergists to a far greater 
extent than is allethrin. Therefore, it 
can be used to advantage in oil space 
sprays and in low-pressure aerosols 
for use against house flies, gnats and 
mosquitoes. Cyclethrin is more effec- 
tive when used in dairy and livestock 
sprays. Field tests have shown that 
treadle spray concentrates containing 
cyclethrin afford dairy and beef ani- 
mals excellent protection from horse 
flies. In addition, sulfoxide and piper- 
onyl butoxide synergizes cyclethrin 
better than allethrin for knockdown 
of German roaches. -Cyclethrin has 
the same low order of toxicity to 
warm-blooded animals as allethrin or 
pyrethrins.” 

The product is available at the pres- 
ent in limited quantities for test pur- 
poses. To secure more complete de- 
tails check No. 6201 on the coupon 
and drop it in the mail. 


No. 6204—Plant 
Antibiotie 


Agri-mycin 100, trade name for an 
antibiotic spray powder, is described 
in a new bulletin recently released 
by the Agricultural Sales Division of 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. The bulletin’s 
summary states: “Agri-mycin 100, 
an antibiotic formulation of Strepto- 


‘industrial applications. To secure ad 


mycin and Terramycin, is recy 


pi root fe 


mended for the control of a numb be sprin 
of plant diseases. The Possibility Meiing, pou 
building up resistant strains js great starter, Ol 
ly reduced by using this combinatigillctant Nut 
of antibiotics. The active ingre so be uset 
ents of Agri-mycin 100 are reagiflMing manul 
soluble and are rapidly absorbeq My organic 

the plant, providing systemic protedimith 9% ni 
tion, Agri-mycin 100 is a stable, fradilmyre describ 
flowing, noncorrosive, fine powder jqM—No, 6213 0” 
tended for use in standard sprayer. imn the mail. 
this bulletin check yj 

on the coupon, clip and maj 
to the address provided 62 


No. 6208—Pesticide 


VAPAM, a new pesticide, has bee 
announced by the Stauffer Chemic; 
Co. Consisting of sodium N-meth 
dithiocarbamate, this product ; 
claimed to be stable in the comme; 
cial concentrated solution, but dg 
composes rapidly in damp soil 
liberate a penetrating gas which dis 
sipates in a few days. Under mos 
conditions, crops may be plante 
within seven days after soil treaf 
ment. A general purpose soil f 
gant, VAPAM is said to control prad 


juster 
A new in: 
ran be Opel 

g the oth 
liage OF to 
hrough the 
erials Trat 
tion distane 


tically all types of soil-borne diseased 


nematodes, growing weeds and wee 
seeds, as well as certain species q 
soil infesting insects and relate 
pests. Although especially suitab 
for seed bed treatment, VAPAM als 
shows promise for a wide range ¢ 
soil problems a company releas 
states. The product is highly solubl 
in water and requires no specia 
equipment. VAPAM can be intra 
duced into the soil through irrigatio 
equipment, to the plow sole, or t 
the ground surface in connection wit 
the use of a rototiller. With sug 

gested methods of application ng 
ground coverings are required. 
secure more complete details chec 


holds 5% 


No. 6208 on the coupon and mail tig 
to this newspaper. home | gar 

others, is 5 
No. 6199—Alkylani- acta 
lines 


Two alkylanilines, available in pil 
plant quantities, have been added ¢ 
the group of nitrogen petrochemica 
made by Monsanto Chemical Co 
pany’s Organic Chemicals Divisioy 
The new compounds are alkylanili 
C-5, with an average of five carbo 
for the ring-substituted alkyl grouj 
and alkylaniline C-12, a mixture i 
which the alkyl group averages 
carbons. Technical data sheets pre 
pared by the company, which may b 
had on request, suggest that th 
chemicals be evaluated as intermedi 
ates for use in agricultural and othe 


ditional information check No. 619% 
on the coupon and drop it in the mail 


No. 6213—Lawn 
Fertilizer 


Smith-Douglass Company, Inc., has 
introduced its new plant food, called 
by the trade name of Nutro plant 
food pellets, in southeastern U.S. The 
product is pelletized and homoger- 
ized (see photo) and literature de- 
scribing it states that it is clean, 
dustless and odorless. Formulated 
with the home gardener in mind, it 


can be used spread by hand or with 
a spreader. It is not necessary t? 
rake or wash down the fertilizer, it 
is claimed, since the pellets bounc 
off the leaf to the ground. It is pack: 
aged in 10, 25, 50 and 100-Ib. bags, 
and comes in two forms—regular 
instant. The instant from dissolves 
water, and can be used for foliag? 


In. 
fo 
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, is r t feeding. In liquid form it 
of a sprinkled on leaves for foliage 
Ossibility lmeding, poured around the roots as 
ins is tarter, or sprayed on large areas. 
Combinatiglmstant Nutro, it is explained, can 
ive ingredfillliso be used in the dry form. Also 
are readilllmmeing manufactured is Nutronite, an 
absorbed pm] organic (animal waste) fertilizer 
emic protedmmith 9% nitrogen. To secure litera- 
Stable, fredilre describing these products check 


o. 6213 on the coupon and drop it 
| the mail. 


o. 6202—Hand Spit 
juster 


> powder j 
Sprayers 
check 
and mail 


icide A new insecticide spit duster which 
Je, has beegmean be operated with one hand, leav- 
er Chemicdimng the other hand free to move fo- 
n N-methylliage or to hold plants, is available 
product hrough the distributors of Raw Ma- 
he commeifiierials Trading Co, The dust projec- 
distance is 12 ft., and the duster 
soi 


$ which dig 
Inder mog 
be plante 
Soil trea 
soil fum 
ontrol praq 


ne disease@iy  ™-= 
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APAM als 
e ange 
ny releag 
hly solubl 
no specia 
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5% oz. of material equal to 7 
min, of dusting. The weight of the 


md mail duster, which will find its use among 

ome gardeners, nurserymen, and 
others, is 5% lb. To secure more com- 
ami- Bice details check No. 6202 on the 


coupon and drop it in the mail. 
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No. 6215—Cotton 
Herbicide 


Geigy Agricultural Chemicals has 
announced a new herbicide for cot- 
ton. Designated as Geigy 444, the 
compound is 2-chloro-4, 6-bis-(diethy- 
lamine)-s-triazine. Excellent results 
as a pre-emergence and post-emerg- 
ence herbicide, in directed as well as 
overall applications are claimed. 
Rates as high as 24 lb. per acre have 
been applied as pre-emergence treat- 
ments without phytotoxic effects. Di- 
rected and overall post-emergence 
sprays, applied at a rate of 12 Ib. of 
the product per acre produced no 
reduction in growth. Slight burning 
resulted from overall applications. 
Successful tests on other crops, in- 
cluding lima beans and peas, have 
been made, with varying control of 
nutgrass, broadleaved weeds and an- 
nual grasses being obtained. For 
further information and experimental 
quantities, qualified research person- 
nel are invited to check No. 6215 on 
the coupon and drop it in the mail. 


No. 6214—Fertilizer 
Brochure 


A new brochure entitled, “Make 
Bigger Profits with USS Ammonium 
Sulphate,” has been published by 
United States Steel Corp. The color 
brochure presents a breakdown by 
crops (corn, oats, wheat, barley, rye 
permanent and supplementary grass 
and apple and peach trees) with rec- 
ommendations for quantities of am- 
monium sulphate per acre, method 
of application, when to use and vari- 
ous suggestions for its use. Sections 
are devoted to fall application of fer- 
tilizer and returns possible through 
use of the company’s product on pas- 
tures and small grains. Check No. 
6214 on the coupon, clip and mail it 
to secure the brochure. 
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25 Seed Treater F. 


ISOTOX 25 


Insure against 
for only J6c per acre 


ISOTOX 25 Seed Treater F controls 
wireworms, seed corn maggots, and other 


It’s the most effective and economical seed treatment 
you can buy! For only about 16¢ per acre ISOTOX 25 
Seed Treater F gives you dollars upon dollars of crop 
protection from wireworms, seed corn maggots. Also 
gives added disease protection to seeds previously 


Over 5,000,000 acres have been treated with 
ISOTOX Seed Treater during the past five years, prov- 
ing to thousands of farmers that ISOTOX brings top 
germination . .. insures bigger yields, healthier stands 
--.Saves “extra” seed costs...saves time and labor of 
replanting due to insect damage. Last planting season, 
more than 20,000 new farmer users specified ISOTOX 


For low-cost “life insurance” for your crops—insist 
on ISOTOX —the pioneer seed treater — designed ex- 
Clusively for seed treatment. Recommended for corn, 
soybeans, beans, cotton and many other crops. 
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No. 7 in a series from the Spencer Chemical 
Company Magazine, “Today’s Fertilizer Dealer.” 


Heavy traffic is typical of the Turner Brothers store just outside Chillicothe, 


Mo. A lot of folks figure it’s the place to go because they can ask fertilizer 
questions and get responsible answers. This reputation for know-how is just 


part of the Turners’ success story. 


One-Two Punch Pays Off. 
For the Turner Brothers 


With $1,000 and a truck Lloyd Turner 
became a fertilizer dealer in 1949. In 
just five years the Turner Brothers 
store outside Chillicothe, Mo., has be- 
come one of Missouri’s finest fertilizer 
emporiums. It’s easy to see why when 
you know the one-two sales punch 
Lloyd and his brother Reuben have 
developed. 

Soil testing is the first part of the 
Turners’ one-two merchandising pro- 
gram. In the last two years they 
have paid out $1,500 for “free tests” 
—“augering” the samples themselves 
if necessary, taking them to the 
county lab in Chillicothe and paying 
$1 for the autopsy. The lab sends the 
results back to the Turners, and they 
notify the farmer of the verdict. 


They attribute 80% of their sales to 
this soil testing program. But they’re 
not just “skating on the rink.” They 
helped build it, contributing about 
one-fourth of the cost of establishing 
the soil testing lab. 


Of course a soil test can’t book fer- 
tilizer orders by itself. That’s where 
the second part of the Turners’ punch 
comes in. They’re both blessed with 
an excellent fertilizer background, 
and combine their know-how with 
the tools of the trade. All soil test 


-\ To Fertilizer Dealers ONLY 
SPENCER CHEMICAL COMPANY 

609 Dwight Building 

Kansas City 5, Missouri 


sheets are filed alphabetically for ref- 
erence, along with a ledger account of 
fertilizer sales. They are also plan- 
ning a sales tickler file, to uncover 
a customer when he is ripe for con- 
sideration. 


The Turners often make use of a 
“soils map,” a book-size affair made 
up by the University, with complete 
details on every farm in the country. 
With additional information on plant 
food removed by crops, they can 
make a recommendation without a 
test that they say is “a whole lot 
better than a guess.” 


Here are more ideas from the Turner 
operation: About 85% of their fer- 
tilizer is delivered, and last year a 
lot of sacked goods ran through a. 
bulk truck. They get mileage out of 
one spreader because, as they point 
out, “our boys” don’t mind working 
hard when the occasion demands. 


Advertising varies with the season. 
They make use of radio, newspapers, 
road signs, calendars, mechanical 
pencils and “leather-type” note pads. 
But they contend their best adver- 
tising medium is the rural grapevine. 
When business slows down, they av- 
erage two days a week in farm-to- 
farm contacts. 


1 or with _ Gentlemen: I am a fertilizer dealer not 
sssary 0 Seed Treater F presently receiving Today’s Fertilizer Deal- 
tilizer, it ' er magazine. Please send me a free sub- 
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start ‘em right 


with 
POWCO BRAND 


CONTROL SOIL PESTS...INCREASE YIELDS 


Riasiieg Brand 20% Aldrin Granular Concentrate and 2 lb. 
Aldrin Emulsion Concentrate: 


1. Protect germination. 2. Are safe on seed and plants. 3. Provide 
early stands. 4. Reduce harvesting costs. 5. Provide better quality 
crops. 6s Are not absorbed by or translocated in plants. 7+ Give no 
off-flavor. 8. Are chemically stable. 


JOHN POWELL & COMPANY 
Div. of Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Chicago, Atlanta, Forth Worth, Omaha, Denver, 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Huntsville, Alo. 


LOOK TO POWELL...FOR CONSISTENT TROUBLE-FREE.QUALITY 


NATURE and PREVENTION of PLANT DISEASES 
By K. STARR CHESTER, Ph.D.— ‘tresses the practical aspects 


of plant disease control. Pre- 
sents the essential features of plant pathology as exemplified in the leading dis- 
eases of important American crops, Extensive revisions of seed treatment, and 
spraying and dusting of fruits and vegetables are included. The latest develop- 
ments in contrel practices, including the slurry, pelleting and vapor-heat methods 
of seed treatment, new non-metallic organic fungicides, innovations in methods of 
spraying and dusting are discussed. 
$5.00 


525 Pages; 224 Illustrations 


COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS, Their Sources and Use 
4th Edition, by GILBEART H. COLLINGS, Ph.D.— 


chemists, engineers and fertilizer manufacturers. An authoritative source on all 
preblems concerning commercial fertilizers and their use in gaining larger yields 
of field and herticultural crops. 

$5.00 


522 Pages; 160 Illustrations 
ORDER FROM 
CROPLIFE, 2501 Wayzata Bivd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


| cide chemicals used on food crops are to go into effect March 6, the U. 


‘| Ft. Collins. That fertilizer can largely compensate for lack of moisture in 


This column, a review of news re. 


What's Been 
Happening? 


rotational circulation up to date on 
industry happenings. 


A new firm, Diamond Black Leaf Co., was announced Feb. 24. Diamon 
Alkali Co., Cleveland, will acquire Virginia-Carolina Chemical Company 
interest in the new firm during the next five years, according to the agred 
ment. The new firm will be managed by Diamond Alkali. Loren P. Scoyjjj 
and Dr. Bruce G. Gleissner will serve as general manager and assists 
general manager, respectively, in the new firm. 


A new attendance record of over 500 was noted at ‘the Feb. 17-18 
meeting of the Middle West Soil Improvement Committee in Chicago, 
Speakers represented colleges and universities in the 13 states in- 
volved, and included industry representatives. 
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The U.S. Commerce Department predicted record sales of chemical 
and allied products in 1955, with gains seen in the use of fertilizers ang 
pesticides, 

Construction started on an ammonium nitrate plant to be operate 
by Brea Chemicals, Inc., Los Angeles. . . . International Minerals & Chemie; 
Corp. announced that it is expanding its potassium sulfate producing fa 
cilities at Carlsbad, N.M. . . . Stauffer Chemical Co. completed a new in 
secticide and fungicide blending plant at Lubbock, Texas. 


Procedural regulations for the establishment of safe tolerances for pesti 


Department of Health, Education and Welfare announced Feb. 9. tern coul 
Robert Campbell, acting president of the new St. Paul Ammonia Produ opped an 
Co., announced that the firm would erect a $15 million anhydrous ammonia the insect 
plant near St. Paul. es the fig 
Fertilizer mixers, replying to a Croplife survey on the 1955 business out safe 
look, said a balance of supply and demand appears likely this year. The fa 4 ae 
fertilization program was reported to be making headway in some areas. 4 to pean 
The 1955 corn allotment was set at 49,842,697 acres, an increase i ' Pract 

of 8% over that of last year ... Organization of Calumet Nitrogen [P*!2, nee 
Products Co., a new firm that will build an ammonia plant at Ham- o* yi “ 


mond, Ind., was announced by Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) and Sinclair 


fining ged from 

Sales of East German potash below domestic prices threaten to produc@ Not inclu 

a loss of at least $2.5 million to the U.S. potash industry, it was stated afjure were 


ts affecti 
ects in § 


a U.S. Tariff Commission hearing on the imports. . . . The U.S. Departmen 
of Agriculture reported that a serious corn borer infestation is likely thi 
year in the Midwest if weather conditions are favorable for the insect’ 
development. 


International Minerals & Chemical Corp., Chicago, ‘announced 


plans for a more than $1 million expansion program for its potash North Ce 
plant at Carlsbad, N.M. itted samy] 


Regulations governing certification by the U.S. Department of Agricultur@mé in the 1 
of the usefulness of pesticide chemicals as authorized under the Millegmp teports | 
Bill were issued by USDA. pboratory 


iiture. Sti 
The carry-over of 26 major pesticidal chemicals in the hands of manugiere tested 
facturers is down about 10%, according to a USDA report issued Jan. 133%H requirer 
. .. A huge spraying project to control spruce budworm in eastern Canad@iency in» 
in 1955 was announced. Some 2 million acres of timberland are due fot 
treatment. A similar project in the western states of the U.S. was foresee 
for 1955 with some 900,000 acres slated for spraying by plane agains 
spruce budworm. 


Oregon’s spray and dust applicators met at Corvallis and heard 
talks warning against carelessness in disposing of empty containers 
and in handling chemicals. . . . Richard P. Porter, formerly of Ethyl 


Numerous state meetings were held. Cotton States Branch of Ente 
mological Society of America met at Tampa, Fla. and elected H. C. Young 
USDA as chairman. . . . The Southern Weed Conference met Jan. 17-19 at 
St. Petersburg, Fla. with 300 in attendance. G. C. Klingman, N. Carolina 
‘State College, Raleigh, was named president of the Conference. 

Colorado Fertilizer Conference was held on the campus of Colorado A & M; 
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dry years, was emphasized by speakers. . . . Mississippi Insect Conference 
at State College was held early in January featured well-known speakers; 


Croplife’s issue of Jan. 17 carried stories about new plants in the eas! 
and midwest. Northern Chemical Industries completed plans for a $9 millio 
anhydrous ammonia plant at Searsport, Maine; and U.S. Industrial Chemicals 
* amnouncil plans to dedicate its new $7 million plant at Tuscola, Ill. om 

an. 21. 


More than 500 attended the Northeastern Weed Control Con- 
ference in New York. John Van Geluwe, GLF Soil-Building Service, 
Ithaca, N.Y., was named president of the group for 1955. . . . The 
pesticide trade may benefit from new emphasis on grain sanitation, 
John Cipperly, Croplife’s Washington reporter said. Use of the pro- 
visions of the Miller Bill will help in this regard, since residual toler- 
ances may now be set. 


Grace Chemical Co. formally dedicated its $20 million ammonia-ure@ 
plant at Memphis, Tenn. Jan. 6. Plant had been on stream since middle of 
December. . . . Standard Oil Co. of Ohio named H. H. Tucker and H. J: 
Coleman to new posts in its new Lima, Ohio, project. The firm is building 
a new $17,000,000 petrochemical plant for production of anhydrous ammon’4, 
nitrate solutions, urea and nitric acid. 


Future weed control progress will be made more difficult as problems 
become more demanding for specificity, the Northeastern Weed Control Com 
ference in New York was told. . . . Mid-South Chemical Co., Memphis, 2” 
nounced plans for a $1 million anhydrous ammonia terminal in the Memphis 
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date on Worst Insects 


bLACKSBURG, VA.—Ten insects 
‘e won the dubious honor of being 
“most important in Virginia.” 

ey and their cohabitants of the 
world are credited with 
ages amounting to an estimated 
031,000 to crops in Virginia last 
» And without the control prac- 
. which were followed, they would 
caused additional losses of some 


24. Di amon 
Company} 


b. 17-18 593,000, says Arthur P. Morris, 
Shicago, ociate entomologist at Virginia 
ates in- Institute. 


Mr. Morris has just compiled re- 
pts from agricultural workers 
proughout the state, and here is 
; list of the 10 most important 
sects: corm earworm, termite, 
puse fly, rice weevil, lice of do- 
nestic animals, southern corn root- 
orm, meadow spittlebug, horn- 
vorm, aphid and spider mite. 


Principal crops injured by the ear- 
orm were corn, soybeans, peanuts, 
hd grain sorghum. In the south- 
tern counties, yield of soybeans 


S for pesti 
6, the U. 


ia Product@iMopped an estimated 4% because 
iS ammonia the insect, and in the eastern coun- 
es the figure was 10 to 15% loss 

in late-maturing soybeans. 
ir The Ys The southern corn rootworm, which 
areas ““Mmused an estimated $1,000,000 dam- 
7 be to peanuts alone, was also pres- 
screase nt in practically every field of corn, 
trogen falfa, clover, soybean and pasture 
; Ham- the Tidewater area. Adult infesta- 


ons of the meadow  spittlebug 


_ ged from light to heavy all over 
e state. 

to produc@™ Not included in the estimated loss 

3 stated affure were the household insects, in- 

epartmenfi/cts affecting man and animals, and 


likely thi 
he insect’ 


ects in stored products. 


NORTH CAROLINA TESTS 


RALEIGH, N.C.—Only about 4% 
North Carolina farmers have sub- 
itted samples of their soil for test- 
gin the past) two years, according 
reports of the state Soil Testing 
aboratory and Department of Agri- 
ture. Still, 85% of the soils that 
ere tested were below the minimum 
requirement, and 80% showed de- 
iency in potash. 
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wisture in HIGH-CLEARANCE SPRAYER 
Yonference Kills Insects and Controls Weeds 


HERE ARE 4 BIG REASONS WHY 
THE HAHN LINE’S A PROFIT LINE: 
1, ACCURACY—Bullseye accuracy saves 
Spray, placing it right where it’s needed 
and nowhere else, 

2, DEPENDABILITY—Rugged construc- 
tion provides for easier, trouble-free op- 


eration, 
3. ECONOMY — Speed, maneuverability, 
and simplicity save spraying time, 


{. VERSATILITY—Every spraying need 


speakers; 


n the east 
$9 millio 
Chemicals 
Ill. on 


 Con- can be filled from Hahn’s complete line 
srvice 0! Sprayers, 

oe ae Hi-Boy is available with 8% or 
e engine. Has Hahn’s non-clog- 
ation, jnternal-gear pump, or hi-pres- 

toler- Equipment 
Write for Complete Information 

HAHN, INC. 
and H. J. EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 
s building 
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Cotton Contest Set Up 
In Mississippi 

STONEVILLE, MISS.— An ambi- 
tious new program to promote the 
production of more lint for less on 
Mississippi cotton farms in 1955 has 
been launched by the Mississippi Ex- 


tension Service and cooperating agri- 
cultural organizations. 


The contest will be based on the 
total acreage in cotton on a farm, 
with two bales per acre for the 
entire cotton unit as the goal. 


The farm contest is being staged 
to stimulate economic production of 
higher cotton yields per farm for 
greater net profit, T. M. Waller, ex- 
tension cotton specialist, said. Appli- 
cations for the contest may be taken 
by any agricultural worker and must 
be turned in to the county agent’s 
office before June 1. 


Both white and Negro farmers are 
eligible and cash awards will be 
made. 


AT TENNESSEE MEETINGS—Committee members and guest speakers at 
the recent series of Tennessee fertilizer and seed dealer meetings are 
shown above. From left to right are Lewis Dickson, University of Tennessee 
associate agronomist; Webster Pendergrass, chairman of the meetings; James 
R. Turner, Pacific Borax Co., Knoxville; Gilbert Owen, administrative as- 
sistant, Agricultural Conservation Program, Nashville; E. C. McReynolds, 
associate director agricultural extension service, University of Tennessee; 
Bennett Brown, assistant treasurer, Knoxville Fertilizer Co.; Dan Mayo, 
Mayo Seed Co., Knoxville, and L. N. Skold, associate agronomist, University 
of Tennessee. For a story of the meeting see page 1 of the Feb. 21 Croplife. 


to crops; death to insects 


You can give new life and added vigor to your fruits or vegetables 
— and kill harmful insects at the same time — by adding GRACE 
UREA PRILLS to your regular pesticide sprays. 

It’s the simplest and quickest way to give your ca the 
supplemental nitrogen they need — over and above what is 
supplied to them in mixed fertilizers. 

GRACE UREA PRILLS’ fertilizing power—an unsurpassed 45% 


equipment. 


Pounds GRACE UREA PRILLS suggested per 100 gals. Spray 
VEGETABLES LBS. 


Tomatoes, cucumbers, cabbage, 
cauliflower, celery, lettuce, 
peppers, snap-beans, 


t corn, strawberri 4-5 
nitrogen — is full strength and quickly absorbed by foliage. You piss penta ok 5-10 
get top efficiency, because roots absorb any spray dropping to ‘Settee 15 
the ground. And GRACE UREA PRILLS are compatible with MP Salt 
any commonly used spray material. This fertilizer is safe to dashed on 
handle, dissolves readily and does not corrode or clog spray FRUITS 
Appl 

Suggested amounts for mixing with pest-control sprays are ee 7 
given in the chart at the right. Less concentrated solutions may ae 5-74 
be used, depending on the frequency of spraying and the Piuins and prone “a 


jenac 


Atlanta, Ga. ° 


specific nitrogen needs of your particular crop and soil. 


GRACE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


HANOVER SQUARE, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. ° 


USE GRACE UREA PRILLS FOR ALL TYPES OF CROPS © IN 
IRRIGATION WATER © AS A TOP-DRESSING OR SIDE~ 
DRESSING * WHEREVER NITROGEN IS NEEDED 


AVAILABLE IN 80 LB. MULTIWALL SACKS 


Memphis, Tenn. FROM YOUR LOCAL DISTRIBUTOR 
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Spread of Yellow 
Clover Aphid Seen 
In California 


BERKELEY, CAL. — The yellow 
clover aphid, one of the fastest 
spreading insect pests ever to in- 
vade California, may move into al- 
falfa fields in the San Joaquin and 
Sacramento Valleys this spring. 

This possibility is foreseen by sci- 
entists of the University of California, 
who are currently seeking more ef- 
fective control measures for the pro- 
lific insect, believed to be the most 
serious pest ever to threaten alfalfa. 

First found in .serious numbers 
near Yuma last June, the aphid has 
spread throughout Imperial and Riv- 
erside counties. It has been report- 
ed near Barstow and Lancaster and 
entomologists from the Citrus Ex- 
periment Station are now checking 
fields in Kern County to the north. 

Several of the newer insecticides 
are effective against the pest, ac- 
cording to Lauren D. Anderson and 
Dr. Harold Reynolds, but the winged 
aphid covers ground so rapidly that 


a treated field may soon be rein- 
fested. 

Dr. Robert C. Dickson, a specialist 
on aphids and related pests, is now 
seeking facts that may render con- 
trol measures more effective. Be- 
lieved to have originated in north- 
west India, the yellow clover aphid 
is most destructive in warmer areas. 
However, it appears to survive in the 
low temperatures currently occurring 
in the Southland desert areas. 


Bigger Apricots with 
Insecticide Reported 


WENATCHEE, WASH. — Applica- 
tion of small amounts of 2,4,5-T at 
the right time can result in bigger 
apricots, according to Dr. L. P. Bat- 
jer, U.S. Department of Agriculture 
pomologist here. 

Dr. Batjer told the annual meet- 
ing of the state horticultural society 
that larger apricots can be grown 
by spraying trees at the pit-harden- 
ing stage with amine form of 2,4,5-T. 
Recommended concentration is 50 
parts per million. Ester form should 
not be used, he said. 


TRENTON, N.J.— Severe damage 
by the red spider mite and, in some 
sections of the state, from the al- 
falfa weevil appears likely in New 
Jersey during 1955, according to Dr. 
Leland G. Merrill, Jr., extension spe- 
cialist in entomology at Rutgers Uni- 
versity. 


Jersey State Department of Agri- 
culture is on the alert for a pos- 
sible outbreak of the gypsy moth, 
inasmuch as a single gypsy moth 
egg mass was found in North New 
Jersey, near the New York state 
line. 


Dr. Merrill’s comments on the 1955 
insect outlook in New Jersey follow: 

“The alfalfa weevil, Hypera postica, 
is apparently increasing its range 
and the intensity of infestation. Only 
the extreme northeast counties of 
New Jersey are not infested with 
this pest at present. In the counties 
south of Camden, severe damage can 


For men interested in the 


ANHYDROUS 
AMMONIA 
INDUSTRY 


Here's help... 


FREE 


You have an idea. You 

want to build a bulk plant 
for Anhydrous Ammonia; or 
increase the size of your present 


and local laws and regulations. 


and mail it today! 


NH; equipment. But you need help . . . skilled engineering 
help .. . help that designs you a plant for your individual 
requirements while complying with existing federal, state 


ANCO gives you such valuable help absolutely free! 
From your idea, ANCO develops actual blueprints . . . 
supplies all equipment from storage tanks to safety equip- 
ment. So start the ball rolling! Fill out the coupon below 


t Mr. B. C. Woodall, Sales Manager 


1 Anco Manufacturing and Supply Co. 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 


NAME 


Please send me your Bulk Plant Questionnaire for NH; 
Bulk Plants. Even though you help me 
for a plant, I understand that I am under no obligation to you. 
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develop my ideas 


ADDRESS 


STATE 


CITY 


Omaha, Nebraska 


7B. C. WOODALL 


Sales Manager 


ANCO 


MANUFACTURING & 
SUPPLY CO. 


ANCO 
MANUFACTURING & SUPPLY CO. 


East Archer ¢* Tulsa, Okla. 


Complete stocks located at the 
following warehouses 


East St. Louis, Illinois 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Outbreak of Red Spider Mite, Alfalf 
Weevil Seen in New Jersey This Year 


He also noted that the New 


be expected in 1955 from the actj 
ties of this pest on alfalfa planting 

“The white-fringed beetle, Gray 
ognatha leucoloma, race imitator, } 
been discovered in the Vineland x 
tion of Cumberland County, NJ | 
present the infestation is apparent 
limited to about 45 acres but inte 
sive survey is being carried out 
discover if other foci of infestatig 
do not already exist in the state. 
campaign to attempt to contro] 
infestation is under way. 

“The European corn borer, Pyr 
usta nubilalis, has not caused se 
ous damage in the past three seaso 
Overwintering larval abundance sy 
veys carried out cooperatively wit 


BAFETY 
ne presid 


the New Jersey Department of Acyimmecord of 
culture indicate that the populatiggmost time 
is now at a low level, even lower thagms presente 
the fall of 1953. ecord. At 

The outlook for trouble from tigphe trophy 
European corn borer in 1955 loolgmpral mana 
very slight. Unless weather coympoth plant 
ditions are unusually favorable 4953 by tl 
the time of moth flight and egs qqgplant of th 


position, damage should be light j 
all areas. The heaviest area of j 
festation at the present time is Bur 
ington, Camden and _  Gloucestd 
Counties. 

“Due to the fact that the popula 
tions of the two-spotted red spidd 
mite, Tetranychus bimaculatus, we 
extremely heavy in 1954, there is 
very strong possibility of severe j 
festation in 1955. Unless overwinter 
ing conditions are very unfavorab 
to the mites, there is a strong po: 
sibility of more trouble than usug 
from this pest.” 


Plans Being Made 
For South Carolina 
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Fertilizer Meeting: this inse 
causes liv 
COLUMBIA, S.C. — The annudffnmillion. 


South Carolina fertilizer meeting wi 
be held at the Sandhill Experime 
Station at Columbia on June 2, a( 
cording to an announcement by D 
Bruce D. Cloaninger, Clemson Agr 
cultural College, Clemson, S.C. 


An invitation to attend is ex- 
tended to fertilizer manufacturers, 
dealers, salesmen and other inter- 
ested agricultural workers. Present 
plans for the program call for a 
tour of the experiment station, 4 
luncheon at the station and an 
afternoon program including talks 
by key agricultural workers. 


During the course of the after 
noon, the group will be shown throug 
the new animal diagnostic laborator 
operated jointly by the USDA and 
Clemson college. : 

According to Dr. Cloaninger, at 
tendance at similar meetings in pas 
years has attracted as many as 400 
a large portion of whom were fer 
tilizer dealers. Dr. Cloaninger urge 
attendance of more dealers, sinc 
they play ‘‘a most important part ! 
molding and carrying forward a pro 
gressive fertilizer program,” he says 
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New Virus Disease 
Invades California 


DAVIS, CAL. — Chemical diseas¢ 
killers may be brought into play ‘ 
fight a new virus disease which has 
begun to invade clover seed fields ! 
California during the past year. 

University of California research 


ers have described the virus as 25t¢Mfinter, , 
yellows, which caused yellowed, 4¢firewwor 
formed plants which fail to set 
It is spread largely by leafhopPelMeve, wo, 


insects, according to Luther G. Jones 
agronomist on the Davis Campus % 
the University, who discovered th 
virus and is starting to make expel! 
ments on its cause and control. TH 
disease has also affected pumpkit 
and squash, and was isolated {1 
strawberries by Norman Frazier, 
tomologist on the Berkeley camp 
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jant of the Smith-Rowland Division. 


sAFETY WINNER—The Smith-Douglass Co. Norfolk plant was presented 
ye president’s Safety Award for 1954 Feb. 9, by lowering its accident 
ord of six lost time accidents, including one fatality in 1953, to three 
st time accidents and no fatalities in 1954. The trophy, a traveling award, 
presented each year to the Smith-Douglass plant with the best safety 
ord. Above, Herman G. Powers, Norfolk plant manager, left, receives 
ne trophy from Vernon Gornto, S-D safety director. J. H. Swemer, gen- 
ral manager of research and development, under whose direction come 
oth plant safety and production, observes. The trophy was held during 
953 by the company’s Streator, Ill, plant, and last year by the Norfolk 
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) WASHINGTON — Eradication of 
there is fhe screwworm fly from the West In- 
severe im@Mian island of Curacao has been an- 

overwintet™ounced by the U.S. Department of 
infavorab Agriculture. This feat was accom- 
strong po@Mlished by ‘entomologists of USDA’s 
than usu@Mericultural Research Service in co- 
peration with officials of the Nether- 
ands West Indies. 


Department officials said the ac- 
cmplishment sets the stage for a 
similar eradication effort against 
this insect in the U.S. where it 
causes livestock losses totaling $20 
The 
1eeting wi 

Experimerggg Both atomic energy and a know- 
June 2, aqmpdse of the biology of the screw- 


ent by Dam fly were combined to wipe it 
mson Agrigg@t of Curacao. Female screwworm 
$c ies mate only once. Entomologists 


xploited this fact by saturating the 
nd is ex-@#ild population with thousands of 
ifacturers,@Rboratory reared male flies, made 
her inter-MMterile by exposure to gamma rays 
‘Ss. Present#fom radioactive cobalt supplied by 
call for ag™fte Oak Ridge (Tenn.) National Lab- 
station, afMratory. 

2 and Success of the Curacao campaign 
ding talks@epended upon the degree of infiltra- 
kers. on that could be achieved by re- 
the after’? of sterile males. (In theory, if 
ak Shree please was at the rate of five sterile 
hales to every normal male, the new 
USDA ant Pneration should be 80 percent low- 

than normal.) 

On Curacao, first sterile males— 
F000 of them—were evenly distri- 
ted over the island from a plane 


ninger, at 
ngs in pas 


400 
gon fer March 26, 1954. After that, ento- 
™ ologists maintained a release rate 
ger 
lers, sincé Sterile males a week for each 


the island’s 170 square miles. Later 
€ release rate was raised to 400 
ales per week, Not a single screw- 
orm fly has been trapped nor have 
Y eggs been obtained since No- 
mber 4, 1954. Neither has anyone 
ported screwworms in livestock or 
er animals. 

Although in the U.S. screwworms 
cur both in Florida and Texas, and 
kch year move north into surround- 
8 States, entomologists believe the 


ant part il 
yard a pro 
1,” he says 


ical diseas¢ 
ito play t 
which hag 


ed orida infestation can be handled in 
Scena = same way as the one on Curacao 
an isolated infestation. Each 
us as aste 


ter, cold weather pushes the 
tTewworm Survival line deep into 
orida, This, the entomologists be- 
Ye, would be the time to strike. 
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Campus 

overed th SOIL MOISTURE NORMAL 

ake expel! URBANA, ILL. — Soil moisture is 
ontrol. Th4 arly normal in Illinois except in 
pumpkingg area centering around Shelby 
lated from™p'nty, according to spot checks 
‘razicr, by agronomists at the Univer- 
ey Of Illinois, 


Safetygraphs on 
First Aid Available 


CHICAGO — Three new safety- 
graphs on first aid are now available 
from the National Safety Council. 


“How to Control Bleeding” illus- 
trates the latest techniques in the 
field, including new research by the 
Committee of Medicine of the Na- 
tional Research Council. 


“First Aid Treatment for Burns” 
discusses what to do for burns, frost- 
bite, radiation and electric burns, as 
well as chemical burns of the skin 
and eye. 

“Transportation of Injured Per- 
sons” covers examinations of injured 
persons to determine spine or neck 
injuries, and use of common indus- 
trial equipment to transport injured 
persons. 

The safetygraphs provide a ready 
means of training small groups. Con- 
sisting of 12 spiral-bound pages, 18x 
24 in., inserted in a brown leather- 
ette portfolio, the safetygraph can 
be set on any flat surface and opened 
to form an easel. On the pages fac- 
ing the audience are large, clear 
drawings. On the back pages in easy- 
to-read type are notes for instructors. 

Further information and prices 
may be obtained by writing the Na- 
tional Safety Council, 425 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 
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UP! 


FUNGICIDES 


HERBICIDES 


DEFOLIANTS 


“Each Product with an 


INSECTICIDES 


ALDRIN SPRAYS & DUSTS 
. ARAMITE SPRAYS & DUST 
BENZAHEX SPRAYS & DUSTS 
CALCIUM ARSENATE 
CHLORDANE SPRAYS & DUSTS 
CUBOR (Rotenone) DUSTS 
DDT SPRAYS & DUSTS 
DIELDRIN SPRAYS & DUSTS 
HEPTACHLOR SPRAYS & DUSTS 
HI-TEST LEAD ARSENATE 
LINDANE SPRAY & DUST 
MALATHION SPRAYS & DUSTS 
PARATHION SPRAYS & DUSTS 
PARIS GREEN 
TOXAPHENE SPRAYS & DUSTS 


FUNGICIDES 
BASIC COPPER FUNGICIDE 
COPPER HYDRO BORDO 
WETTABLE SULFUR 


CHIPMAN CHEMICAL CO. 


Dept. A., Bound Brook, 


Manufacturers of Weed Killers Since 1912 
. .. of Insecticides Since 1921. 


Added Measure of Value” 


WEED KILLERS 
ATLACIDE (Chlorate) 
ATLAS “A” (Arsenical) 
CHLOREA (Chliorate-Borate-CMU) 
CHLORAX “40” (Chiorate-Borate) 
METHOXONE (MCP) 
SODIUM ARSENITE 
2A4-D & 2,4,5-T SPRAYS 
CHIPMAN GENERAL (Dinitro) 


SEED PROTECTANTS 
AGROX MEMA * MERGAMMA 


DEFOLIANTS 
SHED-A-LEAF SPRAYS 


Also other dusts and sprays for 
special pest control problems. 
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PRODUCTS 
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PROFIT... 


FERTILIZER MIXING! 


FORMULATE YOUR OWN 
ie AND SAVE with a... 


BONUS CROSS-BLENDING 


The “X-Ray” illustration shows 
how the Marion Mixing Blades 
scoop-lift, tumble and constantly 
crossblend for the most uniform 
mix possible. 


THE MIXER THAT GUARANTEES UNIFORMITY! 


UP TO 50% INCREASE IN FERTILIZER 
SALES PROFITS! With a low cost, depend- 
able Marion Mixer, you can almost double 
your present Fertilizer profits. Case histories 
in our files prove it! Now you can custom 
mix any Fertilizer formula for any field 
requirement . . . produce an absolutely 
uniform formula that will pass the most 
rigid analysis. The simple but efficient 
design of the Marion Mixer with its 
exclusive mixing and blending action 
will turn out a consistent formula, 
batch after batch, no matter what the 
requirements. The MARION will mix 
any formula with absolute accuracy. 
Cylinder shell is 1%4” steel for long life. 
Dodge-Timken roller bearings. Rugged 
construction. Cylinder shell also avail- 
able in durable 3%” steel if desired. 


895 11th Street 


MARION, IOWA 
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Experiments in 
Grape-Thinning with 
Chemicals Reported 


BERKELEY, CAL.—Spray chemi- 
cals may become a practical means 
to thin grapes within a relatively 
short time, according to a University 
of California researcher who has 
made a number of recent experiments 
in this field. 

Viticulturist Robert J. Weaver cau- 
tions crop growers, however, that 
“results at present aren’t really satis- 
factory.”” He says in outlining the 
present progress, that “We can’t say 


we really have the thinning action © 


under control.” 


The repert gives as an example, 
the case of application of alpha- 
napthaleneacetic acid in concentra- 
tions of 100 ppm, which produced 
thinning of just the right amount 
last season. But during the current 
calendar year the same application 
caused serious overthinning. 


“A farmer who treated his vine- 
yard on the basis of last year’s re- 
sults might possibly lose his crop,” 
the researcher said. “Obviously a 
good deal of further research is need- 
ed to establish the factors that make 
the thinning action so variable.” 

Mr. Weaver began his thinning 
studies three years ago. He has at 
' different times applied as many as 17 
different defoliants, thinning agents, 
and growth regulators in different 
concentrations and at different times. 
He describes the problem of thinning 


grapes as much more complicated 
than the thinning of tree fruits, be- 
cause grapes bear in clusters, and 
flowering occurs six weeks after the 
shoots begin growth, making leaf 
damage from spray a real hazard. 


‘In addition, problems are posed 
by the various characteristics of 
grape varieties, the different meth- 
ods of pruning and training vines, 
and the several purposes for which 
grapes are raised. Mr. Weaver 
th'nks that if spray thinning proves 


’ practical, a number of techniques 


will be needed for the many differ- 
ent situations. 


Further work is planned on five 
compounds that show promise as 
grape thinners: ajlpha-napthalene- 
acetic acid, sodium monochloroace- 
tate, sodium dinitro-ortho-cresylate, 
ammonium - dinitro - ortho-sec-butyl- 
phenate, and sodium dinitro-ortho- 
cyclo-hexylphenate. 


Wesley D’Ewart Named 
Aid to USDA Secretary 


WASHINGTON — Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson has 
announced the appointment of Wes- 
ley A. D’Ewart, Wilsall, Mont., as 
special assistant to the secretary. 

Mr. D’Ewart has owned and oper- 
ated a livestock farm in Park County, 
Mont., since 1918. He was a member 
of Congress from the second district 
in Montana in 1945-54. 

He will serve as liaison between 
Congress and the USDA. 


WEED SEEDS 


FARGO—A circular entitled “Weed 
Seed Facts” has been prepared by 
O. A. Stevens, North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College botanist. According to 
the circular, a pure stand of French- 
weed was found to produce 150,000 
seeds per square yard; a single 
Frenchweed plant had 7,040 seeds. 
Burdock was found to have 31,600 
seeds on one plant; common mustard 
2,700 seeds; purslane 52,300; Russian 
thistle 24,700; marsh elder 82,150. 
The No. 1 seed producer among those 
on which data were compiled by Dr. 
Stevens is wormwood, with 1,075,000 
seeds on one plant. 


Four New Insects 
Reported in Idaho 


sects are chewing on Idaho crops, 
reports Roland Portman, University 
of Idaho extension entomologist. 

The brown wheat mite has ap- 
peared in southwestern Idaho. The 
pale western cutworm appeared near 
American Falls and may be expected 
in any dryland area. The Mexican 
bean beetle was found near Twin 
Falls and the lesser grain borer near 
New Plymouth. 

All have been reported since the 
appearance of the 1954 edition of 
“Idaho Recommendations for Insect 
Control.” 
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... in fast, overnight service! 
. . fo offer free label registration service! 
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Oil Solutions 


20% ALDRIN CONCENTRATE 
VMACKWIN 25% ALDRIN CONCENTRATE 


Both are superior, free-flowing, dust-free granules! 


VMACKWIN ALDRIN OIL SOLUTION 


a filtered, cold-stable oil solution of Aldrin that assures uninterrupted manufacturing. 
COMPLETE TECHNICAL SERVICE... 


Our trained personnel is prepared to make ‘‘on-the-spot” recommendations and layout specific 
plans in your plant for the best way to apply Aldrin to fertilizer. 


We Maintain Adequate Stocks of Aldrin at All Times at our plant in Winona, Minnesota and at 
warehouses throughout the Midwest. 


WRITE, WIRE or 
PHONE 2864 
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50,000 Acres in 
Connecticut Under 
Gypsy Moth Thres 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.—Scout 
ifor the gypsy moth is about thy 
quarters completed for the seag 
and about 50,000 acres in Connectic 
have been found where serious q 
foliation is threatened, according 
Neely Turner, chief entomoloyist 
the Connecticut Agricu.tura| Expey 
ment Station. The figure compan 
with 150,000 heavily infested acrg 
which had been found by the sa 
date last year. 


Scouts from the Experiment St 
tion have now covered most of tj 
area sprayed for gypsy moth last ye 
and all of the area in which infest 
tions in 1954 were so heavy that 
possible outbreak was indicated f 
this year. In charge of the scoutj 
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“Tt is a 


is O. B. Cooke, entomologist on tilthis probl 
station staff. by educati 
public Wi. 


‘In the areas sprayed last yea 
only one small spot was found 
where a serious infestation is noy 
threatened. This occurs in the tow 
of Litchfield and consists of abou 


tricting 
orms of 2 
that expe 
e yield 


200 acres. Most of the current in ape 
festation is in the area south an 
west of the portion of the Stat Also wey 
where outbreaks occurred last cation 
Shuel, mer 
The list of towns where serious ig™fario Agri 
festations are threatened and tiBpeaking | 
acreages involved is as _ followgifrists at 
Canaan (1,500 acres), Cheshire (6@@fhat the 
acres), Cornwall (6,600  acregilants 
Goshen (1,100 Harwint@fhe great 


(10,000 acres), Litchfield (1,200 ac 
—this includes the 200 acres referr¢ 
to above and the 1,000 acres n 
sprayed last year), Morris (1,23 
acres), New Hartford (4,000 acres 
North Branford (700 acres), Nor 
Canaan (1,100 acres), Plymou 
(3,500 acres), Thomaston (350 acreg 
Torrington (10,000 acres,) Warr 
(2,000 acres) and Wallingford (1,1 
acres). 


Scientific Methods 
Turn Out Cotton 
Yield of 2.81 Bales 


STANTON, TEXAS—Woody Smit 
local farmer, has cotton growi 
down to a science. On 92 acres 4 
irrigated cotton last year he average 
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frift. His 
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2.81 bales per acre. dian E 

This is the county’s highest pra No mon 
duction in history and may perhafMhdian gov 
be a record for all of West Texafies in the 


At least itt is on the kind of s0 
Smith farms, which is somewha 
shallow and drouthy, with an averag 
depth of only eighteen inches. 


gricultur 
ow beings 
dminis tre 
achal P 


Yet he overcame the handicap @ill be on 
poor soil by these methods: first, hiBlizers. 
spent several weeks last winter leve 
ing his field with farm equipmen 


Then he carefully laid out 
ditches according to engincering—#s0 up fo 
done by the Soil Conservation Serv-H# provic 


ice. At planting time he used a high 
quality long staple cotton, carefully 
cultivated it, and then just as dili- 


ransport 
Scheme — 
P of p 


gently fought off hordes of flea iftions in ; 
hoppers, red spiders and green boll . 
worms by regular spraying 2"(#Pire He; 
dusting. ‘The da 
He applied 40 lb. anhydrous a@iMtrate pb; 
monia early in the year, then F. 
applied a total of 275 Ib. 15-15-0 Mimergency 
the form of sidedressing. r. Ke 
Mr. Smith attributes the high progmPéte cont 


duction to three things: proper it! 
gation, insect control and fertilize 


“It takes all three to grow 0 
ton,” he says. “If you slight any o™ 
of them you may end up in the re 
because the three go together lik 
the legs of a three-legged stool. | 

“The day of haphazard farming ! 
over, particularly in irrigation. +™ 
age of science is here in agricultw® 
and the farmer who doesn’t farm ® 
cordingly is not likely to be in ‘ 
business long.” 
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Industry News from Everywhere 


By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 
Croplife Canadian and Overseas Editor 


Canadian officials are concerned 
pout possible hazards arising from 
ne drift of 2,4-D, and operators have 
en advised to apply herbicides in 
uch a way as to avoid drift of the 
aterial to areas where it can cause 
amage to crops. Spearheading this 
hought is the agricultural experi- 
ent station at Morden, Ont., which 
ssued a recent statement in this 
nection. 

‘It is apparent,” it said, “that if 
is problem is not remedied soon 
y educational methods, the farming 
ublic will demand legislation re- 
tricting the use of volatile ester 
orms of 2,4-D.” The station revealed 
at experiments had proven that 
he yield of sweet clover seed was 
uced about 25% by damage from 
he application of 2,4-D. 


Also commenting on herbicide ap- 
lication problem was Dr. Reginald 
huel, member of the staff of the On- 
ario Agricultural College at Guelph. 
peaking before a conference of api- 
rists at Winnipeg, he pointed out 
hat the application of 2,4-D to 
lants reduces their nectar secretion. 
e greatest danger of 2,4-D and of 
secticides, he said, lies in their 
ift. His findings in this connection 
e in accord with the results of a 
niversity of Saskatchewan experi- 
ent reported last fall. 


Because of the concern about dam- 
ge due to drift, the conference de- 
ided to ask provincial administra- 
ions to publish pamphlets urging 
eater care in the use of sprays. 
nly three provinces officially ad- 
ise such precautions now, and it is 
xpected that the warnings will be 
xtended to all Canada. 
Additionally, the beekeepers pro- 
se to ask for representation on 
e Western Canada Weed Confer- 
nce. In that way, they feel, it will 
possible to organize greater co- 
rdination of effort. 


ian Developments 


No money is being spared by the 
dian government and the authori- 
es in the various states to develop 
griculture. Typical of many schemes 
ow being prepared is one by the 
dministration in the state of Hi- 
achal Pradesh. There the accent 


ill be on increasing the use of fer- 
lizers, 


Loans are to be given to culti- 
Vvators so that they may be in a 
sition to purchase fertilizers. Al- 
° up for consideration is a plan 
© provide a subsidy on internal 
ransportation charges. Another 
theme provides for the setting 
P of plant protection organiza- 

ns in all districts. 


ire Hazard 


The dangers of fire from empty 
trate bags have been underlined 
YF. L. Kerr, director of Australia’s 
ergency fire service. 
Mr. Kerr points out that the ni- 
ate content of nitrogenous fertiliz- 
'S_ Susceptible to spontaneous 
mbustion and, moreover, can be 
sparks that may fall on 
Empty bags should be 
ed securely on trucks so that 


*y cannot blow off on to the grass 
"ge of the road. f 


construction 


The Power Gas Corp., Ltd., Stock- 
eas, England, has secured a 
‘act for the reconstruction of 


the existing sulfuric acid plant at the 
Flixborough works of Nitrogen Fer- 
tilizers, Ltd. The alterations will be 
made to the design of the German 
firm Chemiebau Dr. A. Zieren G.m. 
b.H., and will provide a converter 
unit with a monohydrate capacity 
of 140 tons a day, an acid separator, 
waste heat boiler and ancillary equip- 
ment. Because of careful planning, 
Officials believe there will be no need 
to shut down the present plant dur- 
ing reconstruction. 


DEMONSTRATIONS PLANNED 

LEXINGTON, KY.—Henry County 
Ky. bankers have announced plans to 
sponsor demonstrations on the value 
of fertilizers for several crops. 
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POTASH IMPORTS 


(Continued from page 1) 


found no injury expressed the view 
that future imports of muriate of 
potash from the Soviet Zone of Ger- 
many, a Communist-controlled coun- 
try, should be closely observed and 
that a review of the application of 
the Antidumping Act should be initi- 
ated in the event that imports in- 
volving sales below fair value in- 
creased to such an extent as to war- 
rant a review. 

Accordingly the Treasury has ad- 
vised the Tariff Commission that it 
will continue to maintain close ob- 
servation over such imports. 


The decision now appears to close 
the door on further action for at 
least a year. It retains the present 
competitive marketing situation, 
which existed for some _ time, 
wherein imports of East German 
potash can move inland for a con- 
siderable distance in competition 
with U.S. potash produced in Carls- 
bad, N.M., which moves east by 
rail. 


Trade sources told Croplife that 
the decision fails to take into consid- 


eration some basic domestic aspects 


which are attributed to the impact 
of East German potash imports. 
These sources say that muriate of 
potash is currently selling f.o.b. Carls- 
bad at prices equal to those prevailing 
in the U.S. in 1939. 

It is sensed in some quarters that 
the appearance of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation representa- 
tives, to urge maintenance of the flow 
may have been the major influence in 
swaying the tariff commission to its 
split decision. 

It also is noted here that the Tariff 
Commission split was, strangely, 
along party lines, with Democratic 
members finding no area of complaint 
in regard to the imports and Repub- 
lican members sensing injury to the 
domestic potash industry. 


JOIN MCA 
WASHINGTON — The Girdler Co. 
of Louisville, and Cosden Petroleum 
Corp. of Big Spring, Texas, have 
joined the Manufacturing Chemists’ 
Assn., that organization announced 
here recently. 


BEAIRD ANHYDROUS AMMONIA EQUIPMENT 


Since the introduction of anhydrous ammonia as a commercial fertilizer, Beaird engineers have worked closely 
with the industry to develop special equipment for handling this nitrogen-rich liquid fertilizer. Behind the Beaird 
line of anhydrous ammonia equipment is the experience of thirty-six years in manufacturing pressure storage 
vessels for the petroleum and chemical industries. 


PACKAGED STORAGE INSTALLATIONS 
Available on “Turn-Key” or “Install-it-yourself” basis 


Now you can install bulk storage for 
anhydrous ammonia as a complete pack- 
lant. You may order it as 
a “Turn-Key” job or on an “Install-it- 
yourself” basis. On “Turn-Key” jobs the 
all assembly 
and final inspection, is handled by Beaird 
service engineers. On “Install-it-yourself” 
installations, a Beaird service engineer is 
available for supervision after tank has 
been located on foundations and is ready 


aged storage 


entire installation, includin 


for piping. 


Packaged storage plants may be 
installed with one or more tanks of the 
sizes: 2,000, 3,000, 6,000, 
0,000-gallon. 
in our Shreveport factory and tested by X-Ray. Piping is pre-assembled 


r individual needs and the entire installation engineered to meet 


followin 
12,000, 15,000, 18,000 or 3 


These tanks are manufactured 


to simplify field work. 


Plant layout is planned to fit you 


state and code regulations. 


PACKAGED STORAGE STATIONS— 3,000, 6,000, 
12,000 and 15,000-gallon. This patented Beaird development 
is delivered complete, ready to operate. Includes integral steel 
pontoon type foundations and all necessary fittings, pump or 


compressor and safety controls. 


TRAILER TRANSPORTS— twin-tank 5,400-gallon 
transport. Mounted on heavy duty tandem axle assembly. 
Smartly designed and finished in white enamel over primer 


coat. 


TRUCK AND TRAILER TANKS — 500 and 1,000- 
gallon. 1,000-gallon tanks made. in 41” and 46” diameters, 
equipped with interior baffles and meet all state regulations. 
Available unfitted or fitted with highest quality fittings for 
top, or bottom withdrawal. Hose assembly supplied upon 
request. Extra fill valve coupling for dual filling to cut filling 
time in half. Finished in white enamel. 


APPLICATOR TANKS — for mounting on applicator 
unit or tractor. Made in following sizes: 110, 150 and 200- 
gallon. Available unfitted or fitted with highest quality fit- 


tings. Finished in white enamel. 


Let us quote you on your requirements for 
anhydrous ammonia equipment. 


THE J. B. BEAIRD COMPANY, INC. 
SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 
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Martin Poyner Resigns 


As Wyoming Entomologist 


CHEYENNE, WYO.—Martin Poy- 
ner has resigned, effective Feb. 28, 
as Wyoming state entomologist, ac- 
cording to an announcement by 
William L. Chapman, state agricul- 
ture commissioner. Everett Spack- 
man, who was deputy state ento- 
mologist, has been appointed to the 
post. 


Atomic Energy Conference 
PALO ALTO, CAL. — Applications 


STANDARD AWARD — Wayne L. | of atomic energy in the food industry, 
David of Burden, Kansas, is shown | including cold sterilization and irradi- 
receiving the $300 annual Standard | ation of insects, will be among topics 
Milling Co. award for outstanding | discussed at the first West Coast 
undergraduate work in agronomy at | conference on applied industrial uses 


Kansas State College. 


Mr. David | of atomic energy. The conference will 


worked in the agronomy department | be held April 4-5 at Mark Hopkins 
throughout his college career. He | Hotel, San Francisco, and is spon- 
helped with improvement work in | sored by the Stanford Research In- 
soybeans and other crops and with | stitute and the Atomic Industrial 


the weed control project. 


Forum, New York. 


FAST! 
CLEAN! 
ACCURATE! 


5 LOW COST 


STOKER wmopets 


designed for Dust-Free Packing of 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


Before you count to ten, the handsome 
Stoker Bag Packer can accurately pack one 
cubic foot of material. And the operation is 
exceptionally clean and free from danger- 
ous and wasteful dust because of Stoker’s 
simple, compact design features developed 
from 15 years’ experience. 

Each model can adjust to handle differ- 
ent bag sizes with accurate weights — within 
ounces. Standard models are equipped to 
pack valve type bags, but attachments are 
available for open mouth bags and drums. 
Stoker Packers can be made portable by 
simple caster attachment. They come fully 
equipped with all motors, drives, and con- 
trols. All you do is connect the Packer to 
your power source. 


FOR FIELD STRENGTH 
OR TECHNICAL GRADE CHEMICALS 


All models are used for insecticides such as 
DDT, Chlordane, BHC, Toxaphene, Nico- 
tine, and Sulphur, and for most commercial 
fertilizers. Please check with factory on 
specific formulae. Write for bulletins on 
Stoker Bag Packers and accessories to 
H. L. Stoker Co., PO. Box 112, Claremont, 
California. 


USDA Urges Farmers to Gro 


Hay, Forage on 


WASHINGTON — True D. Morse, 
acting secretary of agriculture, Feb. 
28 urged farmers of the nation— 
when considering their spring plant- 
ing plans—to give full consideration 
to planting soil-building and conserv- 
ing crops on land they divert from 
the production of the basic crops— 
wheat, cotton, corn, tobacco, rice, 
and peanuts. Special attention should 
be given to production of needed hay, 
pasture and forage crops to promote 
more efficient and profitable farming, 
he said. 

“In many areas there is not enough 
land in pasture and hay adequately 
to support livestock now on farms,” 
Mr. Morse said, “especially the all- 
time record number of cattle. Cattle 
numbers this year in this country 
total 95.4 million head, which is more 
than ever before. Last year cattle 
numbers were 1,150,000 over the 1953 
number, and this year they are 650,- 
000 more than they were in 1954 

“The nation’s experience with 
drouth during the past three vears 
has further demonstrated that most 
farmers do not have enough pasture 
and hay reserves to protect their 
livestock operations, and the threa’ 
of drouth is still with us here in 
1955,” said Mr. Morse. 


Under provisions of controlling 
legislation, Mr. Morse explained, 
acreage allotments and in most 
cases marketing quotas have been 
established for 1955 production of 
the basic crops, the 1955 national 
acreage allotments of which are as 
follows: corn, 49,482,697 acres, ap- 
plicable to the 805 counties in the 
commercial corn area; cotton, 18,- 
113,208 acres; peanuts, 1,610,000 
acres; rice, 1,589,099 acres; tobac- 
co, 1,576,151 acres, and wheat, 55,- 
000,000 acres. 


Compared with 1953, when acreage 
allotments did not apply for these 
crops, this means a reduction of 6,- 
850,000 acres of corn, 7,000,000 acres 
for cotton, about the same acreage 
of peanuts, 320,000 acres for rice, 
126,000 acres for tobacco and 23,700,- 
000 fewer acres of wheat. Thus, ful! 
compliance with acreage allotments 
as established for 1955 would mean 
between 35 and 40 million acres di- 
verted as compared with 1953. Com- 
pared with 1954, it would mean that 
about 9% million acres would need 
to be diverted. 


Mr. Morse also points out that in 
farmer referenda marketing quotas 
have been approved in 1955 for cot- 
ton, peanuts, rice, wheat and for all 
types of tobacco except Maryland and 
Pennsylvania cigar-filler Type 41 to- 
bacco. Marketing quotas will not ap- 
ply to corn in 1955. The Agricultural 


Act of 1954 excludes corn from the 


marketing quota provisions of the 
law. 


Mr. Morse explains that “the sole 
purpose of the acreage allotment and 
marketing quota programs is to aid 
in attaining a more balanced produc- 
tion and in bringing supplies more 
nearly in line with demand.” 


“In view of the situation con- 
fronting farmers in 1955, an im- 
portant objective of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture will be to 
encourage and assist farmers to 
divert to soil-conserving and other 
desirable uses any acreage taken 
out of production of the acreage 
allotment crops,” he said. 


Mr. Morse emphasized that good 
pastures and high quality hay and 
forage are essential in supporting our 
heavy livestock population. He also 
pointed out that availability of such 
crops was a prime means of cutting 
livestock production costs and ex- 
panding income from‘ beef cattle, 
dairy cows, sheep and hogs. 

Mr. Morse reiterated that the 
Agricultural Conservation Program 


Diverted Acres 


will share with eligible farmers th 
cost of approved conservation prag 
tices on diverted acres as well as 0 
any other farm land. In 1955, tp; 
includes sharing the cost of seedin 
permanent vegetative cover to ; 
crease the acreage of sod cropg 
seedings to keep the land under te 
porary protective cover during th 
current year, and stubble mulchip 
on land needing temporary proted 
tion from wind and water ecrosio 
Other approved practices incluq 
moving earth for terracing, an 


mess dul 
$23,987,0' 

Neithe 
business 
with oth 
market s 


erosion-control dams. Total 
The department pointed out thagmoperativ’ 
it also was emphasizing the use g_gmillion, | 


75 mill 
some 3 
many 0! 


its other land-use programs in assist 
ing producers in the important tas 
of diverting acres away from produc 


tion of the basic crops to grow th@™than on 
roughage needed in balancing live “ 
stock rations and in carrying ou ” 
sound conservation practices. show 
1952-53 
precedi 
Relation Between Sprays, 
Smog Being Studied tens. 


RIVERSIDE, CAL.—University showed 
California scientists here are studygm 2¢ 
ing the relationship of smog damagam ‘he tot 
and insecticide sprays on citruge their 
groves. Some previous work at tha 
university has indicated that it is pog| The V 
sible to reduce plant damage from oomprisi 
smog by use of special sprays. souri, Ni 

However, Dr. James B. Kendriclij Nebrask 
and Dr. Glenn E. Carmen, who number 
in charge of the current project, sal These as 
that their study is so new that of more 
definite results are available. Tn business 
first experiments are being conduc billion. 
ed with common citrus sprays. 


SOIL COOPERATORS 
DES MOINES—Nearly 50,000 Io 
farmers are now cooperatirg wit 
soil conservation districts, accord. 
to Frank Mendell of the US. So 
Conservation Service. 


f_doane 


AGRICULTURAL 


\ RESEARCH 


We can help you solve your prob- 
lems on— 

* Potential Sales % Market Trends 
* New Products * Distribution 


Write for Free Booklet 
Market Research Division, Doane Agri- 
cultural Service, Inc., Box 994, 514? 
Blvd., St. Louis 8, Mo. (Tele- 
phone, FOrest 1-2800) 


GRO-GREENT| 


ODP DP DP PDP DP DDD DD 


FIRST TIME 

EVER OFFERED 7 
Complete effec 
spra 
(if y 
of t 


] 
LIQUID FERTILIZER; 
Manufacturing Plants and cont 
Formulation Franchises for sai 
Local Areas 
Plant installations completely esi Cop 
neered and equipped. help 
Balk storage and tank truck units— 
field storage tanks and applicator. W 


Lahoratory testing and research. 


National advertised package 
available. 


H. D. CAMPBELL CO. 
Dept. E—Farm Products Division 
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ot Fertilizer Sales of 
oops in 1952-53 
op $216 Million 


WASHINGTON — Estimated net 
alue of fertilizer business transacted 
yy farmer cooperatives in 1952-53 
4s $216,207,000, according to a re- 
wnt report by the U.S. Department 


pf Agriculture. 
The net value of insecticide busi- 
ness during the same period was 


$23,987,000. 

Neither figure includes wholesale 
business of farm supply cooperatives 
with other cooperatives or terminal 
market sales for local associations. 


Total memberships in farmer co- 
operatives have reached a record 7.5 
million, according to the report. The 
15 million memberships represent 
some 3 million individual farmers, 
many of them belonging to more 
than one cooperative. 


The number of cooperatives 
showed a small drop—10,114 in 
1952-58 compared with 10,166 the 
preceding year. The loss occurred 
in marketing and service coopera- 
tives largely because of consolida- 
tions. Farm supply associations 
showed a significant gain in num- 
ber, accounting for one third of 
the total. They also moved up in 
their membership to 3.1 million, 
or more than 40% of the total. 


The West North Central region— 
comprising Minnesota, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska and Kansas—led in the 
number of associations with 3,975. 
These associations had memberships 
of more than 2 million and did a net 
business valued at more than $2.4 
billion. 


John F. Thompson in 


New Monsanto Post 


ST. LOUIS — John F. Thompson, 
St. Louis, has been appointed super- 
intendent of maintenance and engi- 
neering services for inorganic manu- 
facturing facilities of Monsanto 
Chemical Co.’s William G. Krumm- 
rich Plant at Monsanto, Ill., it was 
announced recently by H. F. Weaver, 
Inorganic Chemicals Division produc- 
tion manager. 

Now assistant manager of the 
process section of the division’s engi- 
neering department, Thompson took 
up his new duties March 1. 

A native of Atlanta, Ga., Mr. 
Thompson was graduated from 
Georgia Institute of Technology in 
1942 with a B.S. degree in chemical 
engineering. He joined Monsanto in 
1946, at the Anniston, Ala., research 
laboratory of the former Phosphate 
Division; was transferred to the di- 
vision’s Trenton, Mich., plant in 1947 
and to the division’s engineering de- 
partment at Anniston in 1951, be- 
coming an assistant chief chemical 
engineer in 1953. He was appointed to 
his present post in July, 1954. 

During part of 1951 and 1952, Mr. 
Thompson served as an engineering 
representative of Monsanto to the 


de Nora Impianti Electrochimici or- | 


ganization in Milan, Italy. 


Cotton Supports 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 


ment of Agriculture has announced 
the minimum level of price support 
for 1955-crop upland and extra long 
staple cotton. The minimum level of 
support for upland cotton, basis Mid- 
dling %-in., will be 31.70¢ lb., gross 
weight. The minimum level of sup- 
port for 1955-crop extra long staple 
cotton will be 55.20¢ Ib., net weight. 
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Copper Sulphate :— 


deaux sprays. 


metallic copper. 


Triangle Brand Copper Sulphate has been recognized as an 
effective agricultural chemical for more than sixty years. In 
Sprays (where Bordeaux mixtures are the most reliable), in dusts 
(if you prefer them) and in fertilizers (for additional enrichment 
of the soil) Triangle Brand Copper Sulphate has proved itself 
worthy and dependable. Try these Triangle Brand forms of 


INSTANT (powder) for quick and efficient mixing of Bor- 


SUPERFINE (snow), SMALL or LARGE CRYSTALS, all 
Containing 25.2% metallic copper. 
BASIC Copper Sulphate in powder form, containing 53% 


Control POND SCUM and ALGAE with Triangle Brand 
Copper Sulphate. Write today for information on how it can 
elp you maintain healthy water conditions. 


Write for booklets that will help you solve your agricultural problems. 


PHELPS DODGE REFINING CORP. 


#0 WALL ST. NEW YORK 5. N.Y 230.N MICHIGAN AVE, CHICAGO, ILL 
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HI-BAKE 
Continuous laboratory and applied research in the development 
and application of Hi-Bake Linings has established Vulcan 
aden in this method of providing complete protection to a 
wide variety of products. " 
Vulcan has had years of experience with impervious coatings, a 
Vulcan Hi-Bake Linings have been deaneaaiy tested over long 
periods of time under a variety of adverse conditions. Perfect 
adherence, full surface coverage and exact film thickness are 
secured by scientific control instruments. 
Hi-Bake Interior Linings are available in all sizes of pails and 
for Paints, Beate, Chemicals and other “pard-to-hold” 
products—liquid, semi-liquid or dry. 


We shall be pleased to submit a container having a Hi-Bake Lining 
recommended for your specific problem. Write for sample and prices. 


DRUM-TYPE CLOSED-HEAD CONTAINERS—Drum type 
containers are furnished in all ‘ag ongeo sizes and with popular 
pouring nozzles and spouts. Ask for complete information. 
Over 30 Years of Top Quality Containers 
“It's Better to Ship in Steel" 


VULCAN STAMPING & MFG. CO. 
Box 161, Bellwood, Illinois (suburb of Chicago) 
In Toronto, Canada—Vulcan Containers Limited. Representatives in all Principal Cities. 


Available Now! 


Reprints of Croplife's Feature 


Bug the Week 


Twenty four of the insects described in Croplife’s weekly 
feature, “Bug of the Week,” have been reprinted into an 
attractive 84 x 11 inch booklet for distribution to the trade. 
The price is 25c each in quantities up to 100; 20c each in 
quantities of 100-1,000, and 15c each in quantities over 1,000. 
Firms may have their names imprinted on the back cover 
at a moderate extra charge. 


Included in the booklet are the following insects: 


Alfalfa Weevil Northern Corn Rootworm 
Armyworm Onion Thrip 

Boll Weevil Plum Curculio 

Chinch Bug Potato Leafhopper 
Cotton. Bollworm Seed Corn Maggot 
Cutworm Sweetclover Weevil 
Grasshopper Tarnished Plant Bug 


Imported Fire Ant 
Lawn Chinch Bug 


Tobacco Hornworm 
Tomato Hornworm 


Lygus Bug Tuber Flea Beetle 
Meadow Spittlebug White Grub 
Mosquito Wireworm 


Order From Reprint Department 


Croplife 


P.O. Box 67 
Minneapolis |, Minnesota 
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Croplife delivers the KNOW-NOW! 


ONLY A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER can keep ONLY A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER can keep 
the industry up to date on the important policy the industry up to date on the fast-moving plans 
changes being made in the nation’s capital— 


for expansion of plants, new plant construction, 
changes in personnel—news of importance to the 
decision-makers of the industry NOW. 


news that affects market potentials NOW, that 
creates new market opportunities NOW. 


ONLY A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER can keep 
the industry up to date on infestation outbreaks, 
crop conditions, farming trends — news of 
immediate value in planning the week-to-week 
operations of the industry’s business NOW. 


ONLY A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER can ikcep 
the industry up to date on new developments 
reported by experiment stations, outlined at 
association conventions and regional meetings, 


announced by industry researchers—news of 
value NOW. 


and Croplife is the ONLY WEEKLY NEWSPAPER serving the industry 


THAT'S WHY Croplife is changing the 
READING HABITS of the agricultural chemi- 
cal industry by giving its readers—the decision- 


TO ADVERTISERS interested in the agricul- 
makers of the industry—the know-how, the 


tural chemical industry this means, logically, 


that Croplife is a MUST medium for their 
advertising message. Keep your story up to date 
know-what, the know-when and, most impor-_. —give your customers the news and information 
tant, the know-NOW. That’s why Croplife is 
MUST reading. 


about your products they need in the week-to- 
week operation of their business. 


WRITE-WIRE-PHONE for the full story of your advertising opportunity in 


Croplife 


for richer, fields 


published by The Miller Publishing Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS 
114 East 40th Street 2272 Board of Trade Bldg. 614 Board of Trade Bldg. 2501 Wayzata Blvd. 
_ MUrray Hill 3-3768 HArrison 7-6782 Victor 1350 
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Aft Soil Improvement Meeting 


Scenes from the recent meeting of the Middle West Soil Improvement 
Committee meeting held in Chicago are shown in the accompanying photos. 
A full report of the meeting appears on page 1 of the Feb. 28 issue of 
Croplife. 


In the top photo are most of the speakers who appeared on the two-day 
program, They are, from left to right, back row, E. R. Duncan, Iowa State 
College; R. L. Cook, Michigan State College; Robert A. Olson, University 
of Nebraska; Floyd W. Smith, Kansas State College; M. B. Russell, University 
of Illinois; Stanley A. Barber, Purdue University, and O. J. Attoe, University 
of Wisconsin; front row, John MacGregor, University of Minnesota; John 
Falloon, University of Missouri; Paul M. Burson, University of Minnesota; 
Richard M. Swenson, Michigan State, and John R. Webb, Iowa State, Absent 
from the photo are Dr. Russell Coleman, president, National Fertilizer 
Assn., Washington, D.C.; H. J. Mederski, Ohio State University, and E. B. 
Norum, North Dakota Agricultural College. 


- The second photo shows the head table at a press luncheon. From 
left to right are Dr. M. H. MeVickar, National Fertilizer Assn.; Garth 
Volk, Ohio State University; Zenas H. Beers, MWSIC secretary; H. S. 
Vorhes, Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., MWSIC president; and F. W. 
Smith, Kansas State College. 


The third photo shows, left to right, Warren Huff, Ashcraft-Wilkinson 
Co.; H. H. Tucker, Standard Oil Co. of Ohio; A. F. Arnell, Shell Chemical 
Corp.; Joseph C. Sharp, Spencer Chemical Co.; H. J. Coleman, Standard Oil 
Co. of Ohio, and M. H. Straight, Spencer Chemical Co. 

In the fourth photo are Dr. Al Bowers, Swift & Co.; William T. Dible, 
International Minerals & Chemical Corp., and M. K. Miller, Tennessee Corp. 


The fifth photo shows R. H. Linderman, International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp.; Dean R. Gidney, U.S. Potash Co.; A. H. Fahrenkrog, 
Illinois Farm Supply Co., and Ray E. Sorenson, Grinnell, Iowa. (In back- 
ground, between Mr. Gidney and Fahrenkrog, can be seen Dr. Wm. Martin, 
University of Minnesota. 


In the sixth picture are Dr. Russell Coleman, president, National Fer- 
tilizer Assn.; Dr. O. J. Attoe, University of Wisconsin, and Dr. L. F. Puhr, 
South Dakota State College. 


The seventh photo shows Z. H. Beers; George N. Hoffer, Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp.; Dr. Vincent Sauchelli, Davison Chemical Corp., Division 
of W. R. Grace & Co., and George Barclay, MWSIC. 


In the lower photo are C,. E. Workman, Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Corp.; Tracy Adcock, Swift & Co., and Kirk Wagenseller, Swift & Co. The 
lower three photos are courtesy of the Middle West Soil Improvement Com- 
mittee. Problems stressed at the meeting, which attracted a record-breaking 
attendance of more than 500, included the timing and placement of fertilizer, 
minimum fertilizer grades for the Midwest and the use of plant food as a 
too] to cut down crop surp'uses. 


BAG CLOSING 


FISCHBEIN 


e A truly portable bag closer... 


' 
Weighs only 1014 pounds. 
P | ¢ Requires no installation . . . plug into 
any outlet. 


¢ Handles textile and paper bags. 
¢ Simple to operate and maintain. 


¢ Lowest priced bag closer on the 
market. 


BAG CLOSER 


FOR DETAILS, DAVE FISCHBEIN CO. Dept. cL 
MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 38 Glenwood Avenue North 
; Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Croplife 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR THE FARM CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


The rotational circulation of this issue is concentrated in the Midwestern states. 


ECONOMIC REPORT 


Pest Control Well Worth Its Cost 


A summary of the amounts of money spent 
on pest control in agriculture has just been pub- 
lished by two U.S. Department of Agriculture 
experts in “The Agricultural Situation,” monthly 
publication of the Agricultural Marketing Service. 
The authors, Paul E. Strickler, Production Eco- 
nomics Branch of the Agricultural Research Ad- 
ministration and Harold C. Phillips, Field Crops 
Statistics Branch, Agricultural Marketing Admin- 


-istration, describe the contest between man and 


his insect enemies, in their article. 


Prominent among the enemies that re- 
duce yields and make agricultural produc- 
tion less profitable are the hordes of insects, 
the hundreds of plant diseases and the 
weeds. 


Expenses involved in coping with these agri- 
cultural pests are tremendous. The authors re- 
port that in 1952, a big year for infestations, the 
cost to farmers for spraying and dusting crops, 
livestock, and buildings was a quarter billion 


dollars. This figure is in addition to charges for - 


the farmer’s own labor and equipment. 


“Just how much farm production was 
saved and what threats to national welfare 
were eliminated by these control measures 
is not known,” the authors state. “But the 
story of the extent and cost of what farm- 
ers did in a recent year in their battles 
with farm pests has now been put together 
in statistical form. 


According to a study by the ARS and AMS, 
the acreage treated one or more times for con- 
trol of insects, diseases, weeds and brush in 1952, 
was more than one-sixth of the combined acre- 
age of principal crops harvested. It reached a 
total of around 60 million acres. Cotton treated 
mainly for insects and small grain crops treated 
for weeds, amounted to half of this acreage. 

Time was, the article states, when chemicals 
used for crop protection were applied either by 
hand or by manually operated equipment. Before 
this, farmers were often forced to abandon the 
growing of some crops in areas of severe pest 
infestation. 


“Once improved effectiveness is demon- 
strated, newly-developed pesticides move 
quickly from trial and testing to common 
use,” the article continues. “Highly mobile 
ground equipment and use of airplanes have 
speeded application of the chosen pesticides. 
Under most conditions, effective control is 
accomplished. 


“Until recent years, crops of high per acre 
value, principally fruit, cotton, vegetables, pota- 
toes and tobacco, accounted for practically all of 
the spraying and dusting on farms. But with im- 
proved equipment and more effective pesticides, 
together with higher prices for farm products, 
farmers have found it profitable to treat import- 
ant acreages of crops of relatively low per acre 
value. 

“To treat 3,460,000 acres of tree fruits, nuts 
and small fruits, farmers in 1952 spent $63 mil- 
lion. Cotton was the most extensively treated 
crop for the control of insects. Over 13 million 
acres were treated at a cost of $64 million.” 

A comparative study of how much of this 
application work is done by the farmer 
himself and how much is done by custom 
operators was also made. “On most crops, 
spraying and dusting materials were ap- 
plied mainly by farmers with their own, 
borrowed, or exchange equipment,” the ar- 
ticle states. “Practices varied considerably 
among areas and among crops. 


“The number of treatments required for ef- 


fective control varied widely. For example, in some 
areas, one treatment on potatoes was usually 
sufficient, while in others, up to 20 treatments 
were used. Many fruit orchards received at least 
10 applications to control insects and diseases. 

The control of weeds and brush contributed 
a good share in the over-all activity, the report 
states. “Since 1940, the use of many chemicals 
and specialized equipment for their application 
has been of increasing aid to farmers in their 
fight against weeds and brush. In areas where 
airplane equipment could be used, hundreds of 
acres of small grain or pasture land have been 
treated in a matter of minutes. 


“In 1952, more than 31 million acres 
of crops and land were treated for control 
of weeds and brush at a cost of $48 million. 
Small grain crops and corn represented 
about 85% of the area treated. 


“Even with the large expenditures shown, pests 
give little indication of discouragement. On the 
contrary, new ones present themselves, keeping 
men in both agriculture and industry busy tackling 
new problems. Thus the contest continues with- 
out letup.” 


Pesticide Survey Speaks Out 


With the agricultural trade in its annual 
spring convention at St. Louis this week, national 
attention is being focused on the pesticide in- 
dustry. People of the trade itself are finding this 
a time of self-appraisal and re-orientation as they 
face the rigors of a new season. 

Numerous questions are in the minds of all 
who plan for 1955. Will the supply of insecti- 
cides meet the apparent demand? Is the carry- 
over of materials from last season too large for 
comfort? Are fertilizer-pesticide mixtures creat- 
ing a new market in the trade? Are acreage al- 
lotments resulting in smaller volume of sales? 


These problems, plus other imponder- 
ables such as the extent of insect infesta- 
tions, weather conditions and the possible 
introduction of competitive products, all 
gang up on the manufacturer and formula- 
tor of insecticides until his job of planning 
for the coming season is a major project. 


With this as a background, Croplife has mailed 
to a representative cross-section of the industry, 
a questionnaire asking about the prospects for 
1955. Results of this survey, reported on page 1 
of this issue, indicate that the carry-over stock 
from 1954 is not as big a problem as many had 
feared; that the ‘supply of pesticides this year, 
so far as can be determined at this time, will 
be ample but not excessive; that the current pro- 
gram of acreage reduction on a national scale 
will not cause cutbacks in pesticide production 
for 1955. 


Extra business from fertilizer-pesticide mix- 
tures is not regarded as likely to cut much 
of a figure this year and the buy-early 
program for pesticides is reported as failing 
in many parts of the country. 


It is safe to say in summary, that all those 
who replied are in agreement on one thing... 
that the pesticide industry is moving ahead and 
that many of the current problems are being 
licked, It will take time of course, and a “perfect” 
industry may never evolve; but it is encouraging 
to be reminded once more that behind the in- 
dustry are men of real courage and stature, with 
lots of foresight. That plenty of the latter is re- 
quired to cope with the peculiar problems of the 
insecticide industry, goes without saying. The 


fortunate thing is, that the industry does possess 
this asset. 


CROPLIFE is a_ controlled circulation 
journal mailed to those responsible for the 
production and distribution of fertilizer anq 
other farm chemicals and to retail dealers 
of the agricultural chemical industry in the 
U.S. To those not on the controlled list, 
CROPLIFE is available at $5 for one year, 
$9 for two years ($8 a year outside the U.S. 
and possessions). Single copy price, 25¢. 
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farch 3-9—Idaho Plant Food Meet- 

ings, Sponsored by the University 
of Idaho; Couer d’Alene, March 3; 
tewiston, March 4; Boise, March 7; 
Twin Falls, March 8; Idaho Falls, 
March 9. 

farch 7-9 — National Agricultural 
Chemicals Assn., Spring Meeting, 
Chase and Park Plaza hotels, St. 
Louis. Lea S. Hitchner, Associa- 
tins Bldg., 1145 19th St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C., Executive Sec- 
retary. 

March 8-9—Western Cotton Produc- 
tion Conference, Hotel Westward 
Ho, Phoenix, Ariz.; National Cot- 
ton Council, P.O. Box 18, Memphis 
1, Tenn. 

March 14-15 — National Nitrogen 
Solutions Assn., First Annual Meet- 
ing, Paxton Hotel, Omaha, Wayne 
R. Johnson, Box 163, Shenandoah, 
Iowa, president, 

March 22-24—National Farm Chem- 
urgic Council, Inc., Annual Confer- 
ence, Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; John W. Ticknor, NFCC, 
350 Fifth Ave., New York, confer- 
ence chairman. 


Classified Ads 


Classified advertisements accepted until 
Tuesday each week for the issue of the 
following Monday. 

Rates: 15¢ per word; minimum charge 
$2.25. Situations wanted, 10¢ a word; 
$1.50 minimum, Count six words of sig- 
nature, whether for direct reply or keyed 
care this office, If advertisement is keyed, 
care of this office, 20¢ per insertion ad- 
ditional charged for forwarding replies. 
Classified advertising rate not available 
for commercial advertising. Advertise- 
ments of new machinery, products and 
services accepted for insertion at ~ 
mum rate of $9 per column inch, 

All Want Ads cash with order. 


| HELP WANTED | 


March 24-25—North Central States 
-Branch, Entomological Society of 
America, East Lansing, Mich. 


Apr. 26 — Third Annual California 
Fertilizer Conference, sponsored by 
’ the Soil Committee, California Fer- 
tilizer Assn., University of Cali- 
fornia, College of Agriculture, 
Davis, Cal., Sidney H. Bierly, Exec- 
utive Secretary, CFA, 475 Hunting- 
ton Drive, San Marino, Cal. 


May 19—Fertilizer Section, 25th An- 
nual North Carolina Safety Con- 
ference, Robert E. Lee Hotel, Win- 


ton Council of America, Box 18, 
Memphis 1, Tenn. ; 


Oct. 17-18 Fertilizer Section, Na- 
tional Safety Congress, LaSalle 
Hotel, Chicago, Thomas J. Clarke, 
Chairman. 


Nov. 2-8 — Annual Convention, Pa- 
cific Northwest Plant Food Assn., 
Pilot Butte Inn, Bend Ore., Leon 
S. Jackson, 702 Lewis Bldg., Port- 
land, Ore., Secretary. 

Nov. 7-8—California Fertilizer Assn., 
Thirty Second Annual Convention, 
Hotel Mark Hopkins, San Fran- 
cisco, Sidney H. Bierly, Executive 
Secretary & Manager, 475 Hunt- 
ington Drive, San Marino, Cal. 

Dec. 5-7—Agricultural Ammonia In- 
stitute, Kansas City; Jack F. Cris- 
well, Executive Vice President, 
Claridge Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. 
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O. W. Kromer Co. Names 


Eastern Representative 


MINNEAPOLIS—The O. W. Kro- 
mer Co., 1120 Emerson Ave. N., 
Minneapolis, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Harry S. Fuller as sales 
engineer for eastern U.S. 

Mr. Fuller, who resides in Minne- 


‘apolis, was Kansas City manager for 


the Chrysler Corp. for 14 years be- 
fore he became a Chrysler dealer in 
Southern Minnesota in 1950. 

One of his duties in contacting 
eastern distributors and dealers is to 
educate them on the farmers’ needs 
for crop spraying, fertilizer applica- 
tion and seed treatment, the firm 
said. 

The Kromer company manufac- 
tures sprayers, fertilizer applicators 


ston Salem, N.C.; William C. Creel, sis and seed treaters. They also construct 
Safety Director, Department of Texas Fertilizer Sales special spraying equipment on con- 
State 1 North Carolina) Increase 15% in tract. 
Last Half of 1954 


June 2 — South Carolina Fertilizer 
Meeting, Sandhill Experiment Sta- 
tion, near Columbia, 8.C. - 


June 3—Fertilizer Section, Virginia 
State Safety Association, Jefferson 
Hotel, Richmond, Va.; William C. 
Richardson Southern States Co- 
operative, Richmond, Chairman. 

dune 12-15—Joint meeting, American 
Plant Food Council, Inc. and Na- 
tional Fertilizer Association, Green- 
brier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, 
W.Va. Paul T. Truitt, American 
Plant Food Council, 910 17th St. 
N.W., Washington, D.C., in charge 
of registration. 

June 28-30 — Sixth Annual Pacific 
Northwest Plant Food Assn. Re- 
gional Fertilizer Conference, Boise 
Hotel, Boise, Idaho, Leon 8S. Jack- 
son, 702 Lewis Bldg., Portland, 
Ore., secretary. 

Aug. 15-19 — American Society of 
Agronomy and Soil Science Society 
of America, University of Cali- 
fornia, Davis Campus. 

Sept. 7-9 — Ninth Annual Beltwide 
Cotton Mechanization Conference, 
Texas A&M College, National Cot- 


TECHNICAL SALES REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 
Corona Chemical Division of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. has opening in North Central 
States for representatives with selling experience. Training in Horticulture or associ- 


ated studies preferred. 


WRITE MOORESTOWN, NEW JERSEY 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS — 
Sales of commercial fertilizer in 
Texas were 15% higher the last six 
months of 1954 than in the same pe- 
riod of 1953.: July through December 
sales totaled 212,884 tons, according 
to Dr. J. F. Fudge, state chemist. 

Sales of materials, particularly nor- 
mal superphosphate, continued a de- 
cline while mixed fertilizers showed 
a significant increase for the period, 
Dr. Fudge said in a semi-annual re- 
port of all fertilizer sold in the state. 


Consumers bought 63% more 
mixed goods than in 1953. Nota- 
ble changes also occurred in the 
relative importance of the various 
mixed grades. Tonnage of 5-10-5 
sold was three times greater than 
the previous year, and 10-20-10 
sales were six times above 1953 
figures. Much smaller were sales 
of 0-1-1 (0-12-12 and 0-14-14) and 
0-2-1 (0-16-8). 


East Texas, North Central Texas 
and Gulf Coastal region sales ac- 
counted for 86% of all mixed goods 
distributed in the state, with 57% 
going to East Texas. West Texas 
used two thirds of all anhydrous am- 
monia and about four fifths of all 
nitrogen solutions distributed. 


LIQUID FERTILIZERS—at prices 
competitive with dry fertilizers of 
same analyses. Carloads, Truck- 
Transport loads or drums. Neutral 
solutions — use with your present 
weed sprayer. Save labor—time. Al- 
drin and other insecticides and weed- 
icides can be added. Dealerships 
available in some areas. Prices 
quoted FOB our plant or delivered. 
SCHROCK FERTILIZER SERV- 
ICE, Plant at Bern Kansas, Phone: 
Bern TW-33071. 


HMulti-Wall 
PAPER 
BAGS 
HAMMOND BAG & PAPER C: 
General Offices: Welisburg. W. Va. 


Plants in Wellsburg, W. Vo. 
Pine Bluff, Ark. - Charlotte. N. C. 


BRADLEY 
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QUESTION: Does a poisoning program with toxaphene pay off? 
ANSWER: L. E. Taylor, Bradley, Arkansas—‘By following 
through. with toxaphene the entire season, and not quitting too 
early, I find the last two applications save enough cotton bolls 


to pay for the entire poisoning season. I have tried this the last 
three years, and find it very profitable.” 


QUESTION: How fast does toxaphene work? 
ANSWER: Carl G. Yowell, Farmer City, Ill.—“I had a bad 


cutworm outbreak on my farm last spring. After spraying with 
toxaphene, I found nothing but dead worms the next day, and 
no additional damage. Toxaphene proved an excellent control.” 


TOXAPHENE THE ANSWER 
INSECT PEST PROBLEMS 


QUESTION: As a dealer, why do you stock toxaphene? 


ANSWER: Lawton Heidt, Cordele, Ga.—“I am convinced that 
toxaphene is the most effective poison for controlling the boll 
weevil and bollworm, which in this area seem to be the most 
destructive insects. I heartily recommend toxaphene in either 
spray or dust form to the cotton farmers.” 


QUESTION: Why is toxaphene your standard insecticide? 
ANSWER: R. w. Young, Burkeville, Alabama—‘‘We have 


never had a build-up of aphids or bollworms when we use 
toxaphene. I have used poisons of all kinds and find that I really 
like toxaphene best from the control it gives.” 


TOXAPHENE dusts sprays 


Agricultural Chemicals Division, Naval Stores Department 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


931 King St., Wilmington 99, Delaware 


Plants at Brunswick, Ga.; Hattiesburg, Miss. Offices at Atlanta, Ga.; Birmin 
Texas; Denver, Colo.; Detroit, Mich.; Los Angeles, Cal.; New York, N.Y 


gham, Ala.; Brownsville, Texas; Boston, Mass.; Chicago, IIl.; Dallas, 


-; Raleigh, N. C.; St. Louis, Mo.; San Francisco, Cal.; Toronto, Canada 


THE CHEMICAL BASE FOR TOXAPHENE IS PRODUCED BY HERCULES FROM THE SOUTHERN PINE 
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